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Ir is well to twine a fadeless wreath | cy pleads)those details of crime and wicked- 


around the brow of the fearless statesman, 
undaunted soklier, devoted patriot and gen- 
erous philanthropist, It is well to crown 
with undying honors, the poet, the hero, the 
sige, But, as stars of the first magnitude, 
constellations and even systems, revolve 
around some bright and luminous centre un- 
seen to us, 80, these great souls, circling 
some holy influence whence emanates the 
brightness of their course, shine with daz- 
rliug brilliance before the enraptured vision 
of their fellow-men. This centre of human 
greatness and glory, is oftentimes a noble- 
minded Mother. From her lips, fall like 
pearls, those great truths and principles, 
which, taking root, though perhaps unnotic- 
ei, in the genial sil of the youthful mind, 
brings forth in after years, a rich harvest of 
noble works. 

Yet, not alone of the great, the gifted and 
the wise, should we record the name. Deeds 
of heroism, of deep devotion and generous 
self-denial, are constantly occurring around 
aud among us, aud were our hearts divested 
of prejudices and prepossessions, which, 
likea thick veil, obscures our mental vision, 


ness,which are now heralded by the winged 
lightuing, throughout the civilized world, — 
In lieu of these loathsome hot-beds of vice, 
we would have portrayed whatever is amia- 
ble and lovely to an upright mind. Virtue 
with her attendant train,—the good, the 
kind, the just. Place before the eye of the 
soul, those holy attributes which shone pre- 
eminently in our Savior’s life and to which 


| his death added ten-fold lustre. Place be- 


fore the immortal mind pictures impearled 
with gems of living light, set round with 
brilliants of ever-brightening hue. 

Mind naturally assimilates itself to the 
character of the scenes and influences by 
which it is surrounded. Are these low and 
degraded? The nnd, poised on drooping 
wing, circles slowly above for a while, imbi- 
bing the poisonous atmosphere, then sinks 
to rise no more. Are these pure and noble 
—lighted by heaven’s own rays of virtue 
aud love? The mind soars on eagle-pin- 
ions, higher, purer, stronger, and the vast 
universe holds no barrier to stay the on- 
sweeping of its glorious flight. 

In the autumn of 1842, after a tedious 





we should not only perceive, but award | 
them their due meed of praise. We be ieve 
that vice may be checked, and eveniually, | 


ride over a portion of country upon which it 
seemed as though the skies never looked 
without a frown, we at length reached Cam- 


in 8 great measure, up-roote! and destroyed ' den, our intended place ofdestination. This 


by suppressing (except when justice or mer- pleasant, neat and enterprising little villaga 
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seems a smiling oasis amid the desert waste, 
for the surrounding country appears gloomy 
and sterile. The clouds which had hung 
darkly overhead during our journey, now 
“met in battle array,” and from their 
storming artillery, showered down a most 
uncomfortable, tedious and drizzling storm 
of sleet and rain, 

There are few things more calculated to 
depress the feelings, or send forth the cher- 
ished dove—memory, to gather from the 
past the green branches which still linger 
there, than to be ina strange place, among 
strangers, during a stormy season. Though 
floods may have swept over and still cover 
them, there are bright and beautiful islands 
scattered o’er the far-past sea of life, to 
which we ever turn joyfully when the sky 
above is black with clouds, and the restless 
billows surge madly at our feet. These, as 
we turn back, and the beacon light of hope 
as forward we look into the future, nerve 
our hearts to walk fearlessly on inthe path 
of duty. 


Like Irving, we soon “betook ourselves” 
te watching from our window the falling 
rain-drops, and “taking notes” of the occa- 
sional passers-by as they waded through 


that sea of mud and water. From thence, 
we had also a view of “The Cottage,’ where 
next day a marriage was to be celebrated.— 
We were kindly invited to be present.— 
The gentle Lillias became the bride of a 
merchant of the village who had purchased 
a fine mansion at the opposite end of the 
street. A few weeks afterwards, we saw 
her take possession of her new home, But, 
of the mother we would speak more particu- 
larly. Of her former life, we know nothing, 
nor sought to know. She was a native of 
Scotland, was married young—all her chil- 
dren were born “‘mid Scotia’s hills”’ They 
came to America, and for many years were 
comparatively poor. A legacy then came 
to her from the Old Country, which placed 
them not only in comfortable, but affluent 
circumstances. They purchased in Camden, 
and erected an elegant cottage, modelled 
after those of their native land. 





Mrs. Jamieson was an inestimable wom. 
an. Inher personal appearance, she was 
prepossessing, though very retiring. She 
shunned all ostentation or display. Her 
dress, though generally rich, was very plain, 
neat and tasty. All who looked upon her 
high intellectual brow, or listened to her 
animated conversation, knew that a wel] 
stored, well cultivated mind was hers, and 
many, very many could bear ample test.mo- 
ny that she also possessed a noble and gen- 
erous heart. Duringa residence of two 
years in Camden, we were always welcomed 
at “The Cottage,’”’ as an intimate and famil. 
iar friend, consequently we had an upportu- 
nity of studying well the true character of 
this excellent woman. She was kind, chayi- 
table, generous, humane and forgiving—and 
sensitive in the extreme. 
reduced as much as might be, to a system.— 
She visited the homes of those in less fo;tn- 
nate circumstances, of the indigent and poor, 
that knowing their wants, she could better 
minister to them. She went annually to the 
city, and there. made her family purchases, 
and “some little trifles for her friends,” as 
she ever called them. These “little trifles,’’ 
amounted yearly to several hundred dol- 


Her charities were 


j lars. On her return, all were remembered 


according to their merit or necessity. Whole 
families of ragged children were clothed, the 
parents cheered and comforted by friendly 
words and council, accompanied by some 
substantial present for their own use. 

Few rightly understand the word sympa- 
thy, consequently, few are capable of synpa- 
thizing with those in distress. When pov- 
erty approaches with pale and_ haggard 
countenance, whose every lineament speaks 
the language of a bursting heart, we may 
extend the means of feeding and clothing 
the body, and complacently think we have 
done our duty—but oh! the soul is famishing 
for kind words,encouraging looks and cleer- 
ful smiles. Smiles are the sunsbine of life; 
friendly words fail mpon the crushed and 
bleeding heart, like the gentle dew upon the 
withered flower. Mrs, Jamieson knew the 


deep meaning of its holy spell, and from her 
overflowing soul, went forth those pure 
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meeting and mingling with kindred streams, 
still flow on, bearing upon their limpid 
bosoms, joy and gladness to thousands whom 
care and sorrow have sunk in despondency 
and gloom. 


ladils of Camden met and devoted a portion 
of their time to obtaia the means of purchas- 
ing an organ, for the neat little church then 
in progress of erection, Beside her sub- 
scription, she gave work and material to a 
large amount, Here, aselsewhere, we often 
met the gifted “Nilla,’ the gentle poetess 
whose sweet strains have charmed many a 
genial heart. Our annual meeting, was by 
the request of Mrs. J., heldat“The Cottage.” 
She desired to know the amount of receipts, 
ascertained the balance necessary for the 
purchase, and gave a check for the required 
sum. Thus, the ladies, by their energy and 
zeal, and the generous aid of Mrs. J., paid in 
one year fur an excellent organ. The 
church, by her liberality, was also carpeted 
the pulpittrimmed, and furnished with pul- 
pit lamps, sofa, chairs and commu- 
nion service Her youngest daughter, the 
aniablé Marion, laid upon its altar, an ele- 
gant Bible and Prayer-Book. 

Should we record her many deeds of | 
kindness and benevolence, which came to | 
our knowledge, and which our feelings 
prompt ustodo, we fear we should be 
deemed tiresome. Yet, we cannot refrain 
from mentioning an instance, of ber quiet 
manner of distributing presents. There are 
many who, though, not positively poor, still 
suffer almost as keenly in their ceaseless en+ 
deavor to roll back the heaving billows, 
which continually threaten to engulph them. 
They strive manfully to retain the appear- 
ance of comfort and respectability; and are 
; generally very sensitive to the voice of com- 
mendation or censure; and are jealously 
fearful that they may be considered poor— 


streantié which cheer and invigorate those 
who droop and falter along the rough and the neat little dwelling of the worthy rector. 
toilsome journey of life. Althongh her loved Tears of joy filled the eyes of the rector’s 
form now: rests in the silert tomb, these, | wife, as looking up with a happy stile she 


Atthe suggestion of Mrs. Jamieson, the | 


One bright summer morning we entered 


said, “Sew, the good fairies have again visit- 
ed us, In this bundie which I have just die 
covered upon our humble table, are articles 
to the amount of $25 or $30. Articles 
which are to us, like manna inthe wilder 
ness.” From whence came they, I asked. 
| “Why,” she replied, “no one but Mrs. Jam- 
ieson, Would thus noiselessly have perform 
ed so good an action, The door stood open 
to admit the refreshing breeze, and while I 

was occupied in the kitchen, she called, 
| placed it upon the table, and like some fairy 
| Sprite vanished before I returned. Neither 
is it the first time she has thus visited us— 
This elegant carpet, which gives such an air 
of comfort to our little parlor, came as silent+ 
ly,and many other valuable presents, have, 
at various times, been showered upon us from 
her bountiful hand. Since from ill health, 
my beloved husband has been compelled to 
resign his charge, she visits us often, striving 





to cheer our spirits, encouraging us to hope 
for the best; and when taking leave, fre- 
quently slips money unperceived into his 
hand. When the weather is pleasant, she 
sends or comes with her carriage, and takes 
him out to ride,thinking it may benefit him 
Whenever he attempts to express his grat- 
itude for her many favors, she checks him, 
and seems hurt or grieved to have any allue 
sion made to it afterward.” 

This is but a single instance of her manner 
of distiibuting “little trifies.”’ Yet, those 
whose hearts beat high with gratitude 
toward her, dared not express their grateful 
thoughts lest they should wound her senéé- 
tive feelings. But, from the altar of many @ 
thankful heart, arose as a holy incense, the 
silent soul+breathed prayer for the happiness 
of their friend and benefactress, 

There never was, there never wil] be, a 
being so pure and spotless, but that some. 
viewing their good deeds asa reproof to 
their own narrow, selfish-mindedness or 





for somehow, we are but too apt to associate 


poverty with degradation if not crime, 


meanness, basely seck to tear the laurels 
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from the brows of others, which will never 
by honest means deck theirown. There 
were those upon whom fortune had bestow- 
ed largely, but who liad never called forth as 
many smiles of happiness, as this tnosten- 
tatious woman bad done during these two 
years, and others who gave liberally to be 
talked of by men, who imputed her good 
deeds to motives of vain-glory. This, 
though it wounded her deeply, did not 
cause her to cease from her labor of love— 
In theautumn of 1815, Mrs. Jamieson pass- 
ed from the earth from which she had alle- 
viated $0 many sorrows,and caused so much 
joy and happiness—to receive that crown of 
glory which awaited lier. 

Marion 1s now the wife of a young law- 
yer (E. W. Stewart) of Baffalo. James M. 
damieson,the youngest cf three sons, is now 
a resident of our State, an honored, fespect- 
ed member of society, and holds an office of 
trust and responsibility in one of our towns. 
That they may emulate the virtues and 
many excellent qualitiesof their truly good, 
generous and christian mother, is the sin- 
cere wish, of one who has shared her confi- 
dence, her hospitality and kindnes#—one 
who has witnessed with emotions of pleas- 
ure, the eyes of poverty and distress kindle, 
their countenance glow with grateful Jove at 
the mention of her revered name. To thetp 
we would say, if you are ever tempted to do 
wrong, or despondency weighs heavy upon 
your hcarts—misfortanes assail, or the world 
looks coldly upon you, turn baek the leaves 
of the past, to those pages which whisper to 
you of that devoted mother. Her pure 
spirit at times still hovers near you, and 
prised on viewless wing, points your way to 
the pathsof honor and usefulness, throegh 
the scenes of time that you may 


“close at last 
A life of joy fn every virtue past.” 


Follow the gentle dictates of that mother’s 
voice as it echoes still float around you, 
while memory brings the past all brightly 


back. 
It is true, a)l may not possess the means 


af producing so much happiness, yet all 


might benefit their fellow-crevatures, fu: mons 
than they now do, Were they so disposed, 
All may not have their names heralded ups 
on the noisy voiee of Fame, yet all may be 
good, aud the truly good alone, are the truly 
great. Their names are recorded with a 
song of joy in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 
Hanover, 1852. 





For the Miscellany. 
RIDICULE~ITS POWER AND USE 
BY &. P. HOTCHKISS, 

Some one has described man, as “the 
only langhing animal.” The exercise of the 
risibles is to him an important as well as 2 
peculiar characteristic. The sense of the 
ludicrous, though often associated with what 
is light and trivial, in its philosophy aud 
relations, presents itself in an aspect of gen- 
tine interest. In the facility with which it 
may be excited and intensified, it ranks 
first among the susceptibilities of the soul. 

It is but the loftiest strains of pathetic 
éloquenee, or the saddest seenes of sorrow, 
that unseal the fountains of pity and start 
the sympathetic tear. It is among the 
greatest triumphs of Genius,to rouse the fier- 
cer passions from the dull lethargy of indif- 
ference, and fire the magazines of sur emo- 
tional nature. It requires God-like deed 
and the rarest exhibitions of moral greatuess 
to call forth in their purity and power, the 
highest sentiments of admuration and love.— 
And it is only in contemplation of the most 
labored productisns of Art, or of the sublime 
master-pieces of the Great Artist; that the 
emotion of beauty thrills with its subtle en- 
ergy on the heart, 

But what trivial incidents, what mere 
seintillations of wit, will at times bear away 
Lan audience with one wild uncontoll:ble 
| impulse, copvulsing it with the irresistible 
power of the Ludicrous, 

With a field for its exercise wide and di- 
versified as human character, it is ever ken 
and wakeful as fhe lightning-fres ot 





thought. Pausing not .or the sluggish sicps 
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of reason, it catches the objects of its affiai- 
ty as it were by instinct, evoking emotions 
of intense and overwhelming power. 
From such an element in man, sprang 
the Genius of Ridicule which figures in the 
drama of the world a conspicuous and im- 
portant part. In private and social life its 
influence is pauseless and potent. In all 
the paths of every-day affairs, through all 
the various channels of society its power is 
seen, attacking and reforming the oddi- 
ties and eccentricities that would otherwise 
render the world so inharmonious and un- 
happy, and binding communities toa fnity 
of manners, customs and life. Ridicule,used 
as a weapon in attacking the theories, insti- 
tutions and superstitions of men, is a sword 
of inimitable keenness and matchless tem- 
per. Popular and pernicious errors, strong- 
ly entrenched in the prejudices of communi- 
ties before which reason and the vast and 
varied array of Logic and Persuasion stand 
powerless; Ridicule with a few bold, off- 
hand, happy touches shivers to pieces, and 
bears couvictiog home to the citadel of the 


heart. 
What an air of confidence and indepen- 


dence surrounds the man gifted with this 
peculiar power. Doomed is his antagonist, 
of whatsoever he be the champion, and 
though clad in all the panoply of mental 
mail. Before his sallies of humor and the 
eorruscations of his withering wit, eloquence 
becomes declamation and argument, idle 
rant. Hepauses not to demolish any oppo- 
sing bulwarks, sophistry or reason, but with 
the rapidity of light impales his adversary 
on his own weapons, or pillories him among 
hisown intrenchments. This it was that 
rendered Randolph resistless in debate, and 
made Fox so formidable on the floor of Par- 


liament. 
Though we find specimens of ridicule 


scattered through all the thorough-fares of 
literature and life, though to the forum and 
the press we turn for some of its proudest 
triumphs, the stage has ever been its pecu- 
liar and appropriate field. 

The weaknesses, follies and absurdities of 


terial for its exercise, and the incongruities 
and contradictions of humanity thus exhib- 
ited, present not only the means of genial 
diversion but also moral lessons of real and 
enduring value. 

The influence of such representations have 
at times been signally shown by the sweep- 
ing away of ancient abuses and absurd cus- 
toms, and the depositivn in the popular 
mind of the seed of a practical reform. 

Hence too hasarisen Comedy, a species 
of literature that has enlisted the labors of 
leading intellects in almost every age, both 
ancievt and modern, and furnishes us with 
some of the most valuable master-pieces of 


Genius. 
It was atthe sbrine of the Comic Muse 


that Terenee and Aristophanes laid their 
imperishable offerings, while around her, 
Moliere, Ben Jonson and the Bard of Avon, 
have cast the halo of their own immortality. 

The deeds that testify to the power of 
Ridicule are neither few nor trivial. Find- 
ing its materials and objects in every age 
and every clime, its efforts have ever been 
crowned with complete success, Along the 
track of its history some of its triumphs bave 
been stepping-stones of progress to genera 
tions—its trophies, landmarks and _finger- 
posts along the pathway of years. 

Among the records of the past what 
kindles a higher degree of adm ration than 
that great achievement that has decked with 
unfading laurels the brow of Cervantes? 

When Europe was frantic with excite- 
ment anda tide of romantic enthusiasm, 
heedless of reason and invective, was rolling 
over Christendom. how wasthe spell broken, 
reason rethroned and society and civilization 
saved by that great magician, 

It was no slight fascination that could 
thus attract the talent and absorb the exer 
gy of an age,yet before the redoulted | n git 
of La Mancha the gorgeous fabricof Chiv- 
alry vanished, as did its own enchanted cas- 
tles at the approach of a spirit of light. 

Thus too, when Fanaticism brooded like 
a foul spirit over England, and a disgusting 





human nuturefurnish here exhaustless ma- 


hypocrisy was fast becoming engrafted on 
the natioval ebaracter. Hudibras changed 
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the whine into a whisper, the cant into com- 


For the Miscellany, 


mon sense and enrolled the name of Butler THE DECLINE OF THE Papal, 
among the benefactors of the race. Before POWER. 


that appalling tide of Ridicule the sternest 

fanatic shrank abashed, and the sanctimoni- aes sieiieation aia 
ous visage followed the steeple bat in precip- 
itous flight from Albion’s isle. (Concluded. ) 

Thus too did Pascal overturn the gigantic 
schemes of mendacity that long had clus- 
tered around the society of Loyola. With 
his single pen he shook that powerful insti- notwithstanding the persecutions which the 
tution itself to its fuundations, convulsed all experienced at the hands of Francis Fed 
Europe with laughter and rendered the very Henry II. Those who had embrac d om 
name of Jesuit, a by-word to mankind. _ | principles were designated by the title 

Bat it is only ™ periods, long ee Huguenots; and among them were the King 
separated that Ridicule rises thus,the engine | 5 ¢ Muensve: the Prinses of Ocnds, the Adri. 
o! Reform, to smite to the dust the colossal . 
fabrics of error. 

Its history is that of any other phenome- 
non of mind, at times bursting forth with 
the suddenness and power of the thunder- 
bolt, and then again burning with brilliant, 
far-extending, steady lustre through the 
long line of many successive generations. 

That it is susceptible of abuse cannot be 
dcnicl. When it seeks to make virtue des- 
pised, or in defiance of every principle of 
honor, would violate the sanctity of private 
character, it calls fora stern rebuke. 

We are pained, when we look back and 
behold some of earth’s noblest sons victims 
to its fatal power, and we recoil with horror, 
when we see it attacking the very altars and 
oracle of God. But we are consoled by the 
reflection on the one hand, that Virtue ever 
bears its own reward, ard on the other, that 
Ridicule can never be the test of Truth. 

If then Ridicule has ils evils, it has its 
far out-balancing benefits. It presents to 
man a ineans of accomplishing great and 
lasting good. It is the whip of scorpions 
and the spear of Ithuriel, to drive from the 
garden of wisdom the demons of error, su- 
perstition and vice. 

As such then, letits character and influ- | * 
ence be appreciated by the Philanthropist, ties flew to arms. The Protestants were as- 
let the Reformer cultivate its use and let it | Sted by 10,000 Germans from the Palati- 
ever hang brightly burnished, in the mental nate; and Philip of Spain sent an army to 


i i ie » Protestants 
armory of every champion of Truth, the aid of the Catholics. The Prot : 
were defeated in several engagements, bu! 


In France, Calvinistic principles made 
great progress during the sixteenth centyyy 


ral Coligny, and many others of the mos; 
prominent men of France. Under the reivy 
of Francis IT., who succeeded Henry II, thy 
kingdom was ruled by the Duke of Guise, 
who exhibited the utmost cruelty and intule- 
rance towards those professing the reformed 
faith. This gave rise to the Conspiracy of 
Amboise on the part of the Protestants, the 
object of which was the destruction of the 
Duke of Guise. The conspiracy was dis- 
covered before its consummation, the priuci- 
pal participants in it were massacred, ani 
the most barbarous punishments were ad- 
judged to all concerned in it. This gave ris 
to the great civil war of the Fronde, between 
the parties of the Duke of Guise and the 
Prince of Conde. Francis IT. was succeed 
by his brother, Charles [X., a boy ten years 
of age. Catharine de Medicis, the queen 
mother, thoroughly imbued with a love oi 
power, hated both the Condes and the Gui 
ses, for the immense influence of which they 
were in possession she convoked an eeclesi- 
astical assembly at Rome, which gave tolera- 
tion to all the Protestants in France to exer- 
cise their worship outside the walls of tl 
cities. But the zeal of the Duke of Guise 
soon violated this ordinance, and both par- 
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were still powerful enough to obtain a treaty 
of peace, which granted them toleration.— 


iug and the Catholic party now resort- | ~ 
tebe see i is Protea friends and defenders, he granted the Edict of 


ed to treachery and stratagem. 


tants were treated with the most distinguish- 
ed consideration; and on the occasion of the 
marriage of the king of Navarre with the 


sister of Charles, many of the most promi- 
nent of them, relying on the royal faith, and | 


perfectly unsuspicious of any evil designs | 


against them, were induced to visit the 
court. Every thing proved favorable to the 
diabolical machinations of the king; and on 


St. Bartholomew’s Day, a most atrocious 


massacre of the Protestants was commenced | 


in Paris and throughout all France. So un- 
prepared were the Protestants, and so unex- 
pected was this infernal stroke, that the ma- 


jority of them were murdered in their beds, | 


among whom was the venerable Admiral 
Coligny. Heury of Navarre, rarrowly es- | 
eaped being a victim in the general massacre. 
It is computed that as many as 70,000 were | 
murdered in cold blood upon this occasion. 
But the effect of it was rather beneficial than 
hurtful to the cause of the Protestants. They 
took the field in strong force, under the com- 
mand of the Prince of Conde and the King of | 


Navarre; and Henry III., who had succeed- 


ed to the throne was obliged to grant them | 
some privileges. These measures greatly in- 
censed the Catholic party, and they formed 
the celebrated League, for the purpose of ut- 
terly extirpating the Calvinists. Both par- 
ties were now again in arms against each 
other, and a bloody war ensued. The Pro- 
testants, however, proved successful in seve- 
ral engagements; and Henry IIL, being as- 
sassinated about this time, Henry of Navar- 
re, being heir to the crown, was proclaimed 
king, under the title of Henry IV., and was 
acknowledged as such by all France, with 
the exception of Paris, which was then un- 
der the control of the League. Religious 
differences heing the sole preventive of the 
union of all France under one head, Henry 
was induced by the advice and persuasion of 
the Duke of Sully, himself a Protestant, to 


at Chartres, and procured absolution from the 
Pope. In compensation for the benefits he 
had received from the Calvinists, his old 


Nantes, giving them complete toleration, and 
making them equal, in peint of rights and 
privileges, to all the other citizens of France. 
Afier a glorious reign, he was assassinated by 





Ravaillac, an insane fanatic, and was succeed- 
| ed by his son Louis XIIL, a boy iv his ninth 
| year. Under the reign of Louis, the celebra- 
ted Cardinal Richelieu held the reins of. po- 
litical power; and one of his favorite objects 
} was the humbling of the influence of the 


| Protestants. The Protestants, alienated by 
persecution, attempted to throw off their al- 
legiance, and establish an independent state, 
of which Rochelle was to be the capital— 
Richelieu laid siege to this city, which, after 
maintaining a most obstinate resistance for 





| a year, was forced to surrender; and, with the 
| rest of the Protestant cities of France, was 
| strippedjof its privileges, and its fortifications 


| | dismantled. ‘Thus was the Protestant power 


jin France, which had been so important an 


element in the state, finally crushed. 
During the next reign, that of Louis XTV,, 
| the celebrated Edict of Nantes, for the tole- 
|ration of the Protestants, which had been 
granted by Henry [V., was revoked. The 


pee of the Protesiants was suppressed, 


their churches razed to the ground, and they 
themselves were proscribed and persecuted. 
Many were put to death, and the greater 
portion of the remainder went inte volunta- 
ry exile. France lost, by this most barba- 
rous and impolitic measure, over half a mil- 
lion of her best and most industrious citi- 


zens. : 
1 have been thus diffuse on the subject of 


the Reformation, not only on account of its 
being the heavie-t and most deadly blow ey- 
er inflicted upon the power of the Papacy, 
but also because it has exerted the greatest 
and most beneficial influence upon morality, 
literature, science, and the arts of life, of any 
event recorded in the annals of history. — 
The people who had hitherto been bound 


with the fetters of fanaticism and supersti- 





renounce Protestantism. He was crowned 


tiov, and had scarcely been allowed the priv- 
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ilege of thinking for themselves, upon being | the accomplishment of their mission, what. 


emancipated from their chains, turned their 
attention to the practice of morality, the dif- 
fasion of knowledge, the encouragement of 
the ayts and sciences—and, in short, to every 
thing usefu] and beneficial. 

But while the Holy See was thus losing 
its dominion over millions who had hitherto 
been its subjects, there arose another element 
in the religious world, which threatened, at 
one time, to counteract all the efforts of the 
reformers, and which has served, down to 
the present time, as one of the main bul- 
warks of the Papal power. We refer to the 
Jesuits, or Society of Jesus. 1t was found- 
ed by [gnatius Loyola, a Spaniard, in the 
year 1534. The leading principle of the So- 
ciety, is implicit submission and obedience 
to the wishes and commands of the Holy 
See—in consideration of which the order 
was confirmed by Pius III, in 1540. The 
constitution of their body differs in many 
essential respects from that of any of the 
other many ecclesiastical orders attached to 
the Romish Chureh; and they have been ex- 
empted from many religious observances 
which are strictly enjoined upon all other 
societies under the domination of the Holy 
Father. They have thus been enabled to 
mix with the world, to busy themselves in 
secular affairs, and to acquire an amount of 
influence and power, at one time unparallel- 
ed. Every means that the most unscrupu- 
lous ingenuity and indomitable perseverance 
could devise and carry out, has been emplov- 
ed by them to the accomplishment of their 
ends, At onetime, nearly every Catholic 
state was ruled by Jesuits. They obtained 
an entire contrel over the minds of females, 
and had completely in their hands the direc- 
tion of the education of youth. Every col- 
lege professor was a Jesuit—every private 
tutor was a Jesuit. In Protestant countries, 
they acted as spies aud emissaries of the Ho- 
ly Sce, and served to keep alive the Catholic 
spirit. In the far regions, both of the East 
and the West, on the Amazon and the Gan- 
ges, they labored to plant their principles. — 
They braved every danger, suffered every 
hardship, and overthiew every obstacle, in 








ever it might be. And certainly, if Jeary. 
ing, talent, skill, patience, perseverance, and 
determination, wholly uncontrolled }y any 
scruples of morality, deserve success, they 
well merited theirs, But the duplicity ay; 
unscrupulous means which they employed ty 
gain their ends, excited great distrust towan 
them in the minds of many; and as civilizg. 
tion has advanced, their power has decreased 
in the same ratio. During the eiyhteer:) 
centary, they were expelled fiom most of hip 
Catholic states, and by a bull issued by (Jp. 
ment XIV., in 1773, the total abolition of the 
order was decreed. But the favor of Pins 
VI. and Pius VII, has restored then) jy 
some degree, and they still exert considers. 
ble influence tn some of the Catholie eyyy. 
tries, One of the main causes of their dow). 
full, was the jealousy excited by the immens 
wealth they had accumulated, and _ the vas; 
amount of political power which they enjoy- 
ed, and turned tu their own advantage. oh 
The Papal power received a shock in th 
Reformation, from which it has never recoy- 
ered. Even in the states which remaiyed 
steadfast in the Catholic faith, its authority 
has been limited strictly to spiritual mattes 
and in this respect, also, it has suffered a 
great diminution from former years. 
assembly of the church in France, in l(s2 
declared “that no temporal sovereign could 
be deposed by the Pope, nor subjects absol- 
ved from their allegiance; it decreed the s.1)- 
jection of the Pope to the councils of th 
church, and denied his infallibility when in 
opposition to the canens of those counells 
and disowned Ins power to levy money in 
France without the royal consent. In short 


' the ecclesiastical power was rendered in al! 


respects subordinate to the civil.” 

At the beginning of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, little more than the shadow of the vast 
temporal power they had once enjoyed, re- 
mained to the Popes. So complete had been 
the downfall of their civil authority, that 
when Clement XL, who assured the thar 
in the year 1700, opposed the erect ono! 
Prussia into a kingdom, his inte:vention wa 
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pot only disregarded, but became the ridicule 


Furep 
ea ame the pontificate of Pius 


VI, the Papal States, having taken part. in 
the combination against the French, were 
compelled by Bonaparte, who had _ proved 
eminently successful in his Italian campaign, 
to cede to France the cities of Bologna, Ur- 
bino, Ferrara, and Ancona, to pay twenty- 
one millions of francs, and to deliver up a 
large number of pictures, statues, busts, and 
yases. Afler au unsuccessful attempt to 
regain bis losses, the Pope was compelled, in 
1797, to sue for peace; which he obtained at 
the sacrifice of Avignon, the Vanaissin, and 
the Komagua. In 1798, the French, invited 
by the people themselves, eytered Rome.— 
The Pope was deposed, and died a short 
time afterwards, while in the custody of the 
French. The Roman Republic was proclaim- 
ed under the protection of France; but, in 
ashort time, it fell into the hands of the 
British, who permitted the French garrison, 
and those favorable to the republican cause, 
to retire without molestation. 

In the year 1800, a conclave of cardinals 
was held at Venice, under the protection of 
the Emperor of Germany, and other Catho- 
lic Sovereigns, at which the Cardinal Chiase- 
monte was elected to the vacant chair; upon 
his aceession to which, he took the title of 
Pius VII. 

In 1801, Bonaparte, then First Consul, re- 
solved to re-establish the Catholic religion 
in France,—it having been abolished on the 
lith of November, 1773, (at the instance of 
Gobet, Archbishop of Paris!) by a decree of 
the Convention, and a religion of liberty and 
reason substituted ! The first consul, how- 
ever, in restoring Catholicism, had no inten- 
tion of subjecting France again to the power 
of the Holy See, even in spiritual affairs; and 
he determined upon placing Protestantism 
upon nearly an equal footing with the Ro- 
mish faith, The Pope was willing to mak 
“almost any concessions to recover Francs 
from the depths of infidelity into which sh« 
had fallen ; and he entered intoa convention 
With Bonaparte, in which, among othe 


&c., from the court of Rome, no decrees of 
synods or general councils, should be recei- 
ved or promulgated without the consent of 
the French government ; no national or dio- 
cesan meeting should take place without the 
same authority; and no nuncio, legate, or vi- 
car, be allowed to exercise his functions.’— 
Provision was even made for the case of a 
Protestant being chosen chief magistrate of 
the republic. 

It was soon apparent, however, that the 
new Pope would be forced to submit himself 
as implicitly to the commands of Bonaparte, 
as did his predecessor. In 1814, he was 
compelled, against bis wishes, to officiate at 
the coronation of the Emperor, at Paris; and 
was made to bow, in all respects, to the will 
of Napoleon. In 1808,he was deprived of a 
portion of his territory; and, in the succeed- 
ing year, his temporal sovereignty was for- 
mally dissolved, aud his dominions annexed 
to France. “Rome was declared to be a free 
and imperial city; the court of inquisition, 
the temporal jurisdiction of the clergy, the 
right of asylums, and other privileges, were 
abolished, and the title of King of Rome ap- 
propriated to the heir of the French Em- 
pire.” -The Pope himself was couveyed to 
France. In 1812, he was again, for some 
inexplicable reason, recoguized by Bonaparte 
as a sovereign; and, on the advance of the al- 
lies upon Paris, in 1514, was set at liberty, 
and shortly after reinstated in the Papal 
chair; and, by the conditions of the congress 
of Vienna, all bis forfeited estates wereglgain 
placed under his duminion. Pius VII. had 
the reputation of being a man of sense and 
moderation, and his misfortunes excited the 
sympathy of all Europe. But his restoration 
of the Jesuits and the Inquisition, upon his 
return to power, contributed greatly to 
change the favorable opinion bitherto enter- 
tained of him, and excited great concern in 
the minds of many. 


The reign of the present pontiff, Pius IX., 
has been distinguished by the expulsion of 
the Pope and the Cardinals, and the declara- 
ion of a Republic, by the people of Rome 





things, it was agreed that “no bull, rescript, 


chemselyes. But the most extraordinary 
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portion of the transaction, was the part ta- 
ken by France, in this matter. Having just 
expelled her own king, and established a re- 
publican form of government, she has, with 
most remarkable inconsistency, crushed the 
rising prospects of Roman Republicanism, 
and re-established the Pope on his seat in 
the Vatican, by means of violence, contrary 
to the wishes of his own subjects, and 
against their utmost endeavors to the con- 
trary. The holder of the keys of St. Peter, | taken, and the Danish army totally 
who once exerted illimitable influence and | Their general—-Gothran, was hy 
authority over all the nations of Christen- treated by the victorious Alfied, y 
dom-before whose feet, kings and princes | Structed him; and eventually Gothr: 
once prostrated themselves in abject humili- baptized by the name of Athelsta 

ation and submission, and whose slightest | Standing as godfather to his former « 
nod made crowned heads tremble,—is now | Alfred having found rest and pesce, | 
upheld in his temporal sovereignty, among 
his own subjects, by the bayonets of a for- 


ALFRED THE GRzEar. 
The Independent has a sketel of 1 lecten 
delivered recently in England, oy the char. 


acter of this great man. The {ijjiy, 
statement attests his piety: 7 


“The cruelty of the Danes ultimately 3. 
feated itself; and in a decisive hay),. 
Danish standard—termed the Rayo; 


duced Athelstan to assist him in re: 
the political Constitution of Eng!: 
first law that Alfred passed, was fort), 


eign nation. Those bayonets once removed, 
ter observance of the Sabbath day, 


and the civil authority of the Papacy, that 
most remarkable and anomalous feature of 
the political history of modern Europe, cease 
to exist. 

I do not wish my remarks upon this sub- 
ject to be construed into an attack upon the 
Catholic religion, or a defense of the Protcs- 
tant. Upon the principles of either, I have 
nothing to say. 1 have attempted to portray 
the rise and decline of a most important and 
singular political element, and trust that | 
have succeeded in some small degree. It 
would be tedious and useless to enumerate 
all the authorities from whom I have drawn 

facts which I have thus endeavored to 
set forth as succinctly as the necessary con- 
nection would admit ; but I must acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to D’ Aubigne’s “His- 
tory of the Reformation,” and Robertson’s 
“History of Charles Y.,’’ for the account I 
have given of the Reformation in Germany: 


so passed an act for the better and 
permanent maintenance of the ; 
Another of his acts was for the | 
rendering even-handed justice to Sw 
Dane. He decreed that they wer : 
treated, in all respects, as members 
common nation. Assare, a histo 
of Alfred, that he was occupied ( 
night composing books: that he divi 
time into three parts, of eight hous: 
the first, to study and prayer; the seo 
business; and the last, to refresh: 
sleep. He was the inventor of the hon 
tern, an instrument which was of es 
use to him, in keeping the lamp s! 
from the gusts of wind which blew thr 
the wretchedly built palaces of thet | 
day. Alfred was the founder of Ox! 
in bis social arrangements patronized 
ing in every department. More tha 
desired to give his people the Bible in te 
ee own tongue; and herein he was tly 
Amone the singular customs of the Island | Protestant. He abolished slavery | 
of Celebes,women are eligible to the highest | out his dominions. He was, indeed, = 
ofilces, so that at present, four out of the six | fect concentration of the great autl~ 
of the hereditary rajahs, aie females, Among | men of our own times—Clarkso, 
the Buges, some men dress like women, and | force anit Baxton. He possessed the os 
some women like men, devoting themselves | tial spirit of these illustrious men 4 tho 
to the occupation of their adopted sex. sand years ago. He saw that slavery 

























ary brightness; and the broad blue sea mir- 
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jnconsis 
impossible, in fact, for a man to be an en- 
lightened Christian, and yet put his fellow 
ih in bonds. The lecturer heartily wished 
that their brethren on the other side of the 
water would mark well this fine, this noble 
example of a truly Christian king, and would 
imitate hin in so philanthropic and right- 
eousa determination. A corrupt judge, un- 


der Alfred, invariably suffered death.” 





LIGHT. 


BY MRS. B. G. BUSHNELL, 





Over the newly created earth, darkness 
bung likea sable pall. Obscurity veiled 
the sun, which rolled over each hemisphere 
its cloudless d:apery, and gave all things the 
appearance of one chaotic mass. But when 
that maridate, high and holy, proceeded 
from the Creator of the universe, “Let there 
be light!” darkness fled away, the obscurity 
of the sun disappeared, and now emitting its 
nys of dazzling brightness, paints with 
beauties unseen before, the azure firmament, 
and sheds unfading splendor upon those 
wandering orbs. The countless host of 
brilliant stars, at the same mandate, peered 
from their lofty habitation, spangling the 
blue vault, “like gems of golden beauty.”’— 
With what brillianey did the rays of light 
first fall upon the bowers of sinless Eden!— 
It pencilled each flower with rich and varie- 
igeted hues, and threw over its exuberant fol- 
jage a vesture of emerald green. Upon 
ach fountain did the rays rest with a silve- 


red back its thousand rays of dazzling 
plendor; all nature, as by one instinctive 
mpulse, received new life and beauty. 

But alas! when that blissful place was 
baded by sorrow, caused by the disobedi- 
nce of ourfirst parents, then did the light 
orowfully fall upon each pearly dew-drop, 
mbedded in its leafy bower;and seemed the 
tars of angels weeping over the apostacy of 
hortals, When the justice of God rested 


ED 


tent with Christianity; and it was] destruction had fallen wide-spread over the 


earth—when all save the faithful few who 
inhabited the floating Ark, had fallen vie- 
tims, then light arose to guide the gentle 
dove tothe “green olive tree, where she 
plucked the branch, that token of peace,’’ 
which animated the father of the new world, 
until that beautiful bow of promise appeared 
in the heavens.” 

Light shone as a guide to Moses and his 
chosen baud through the wilderness, and 
God gave them an additional light, which 
added a new lustre, by erecting a fiery pillar 
which went before them. When the shades 
of night surrounded the place where shep- 
herds kept their solitary vigils, then dawned 
the bright star of Bethlehem, to guide them 
to the place where, cradled, the infant Re- 
deemer lay. What joy swelled the notes of 
pruise as they sung the song of redemption 
to fallen man, and chanted the glorious 
news of the birth of the Prince of Peace!— 
When the starry gems of night fade away 
in the eastern horizon, and the glorious lu- 
minary of day commences; or when the 
moon pours her rays of silvery light upon 
valley and mountain beneath, and those 
starry gems flooding the azure firmament 
with paths of glorious light; when the angry 
clouds o’erspread the sky, and the deep 
thunder tone (the bass of nature’s own mu- 
sic) rumble in the distance, and the vivid 
lightnings gleam fearfully upon the angry 
sky; when we gaze upon these scenes, 
sublime, so magnificent, the existence 
Deity forces itself upon the senses, and 
even the sceptic must acknowledge that 
there is a great and overruling Power, whose 
glory and majesty are shown as well by the 
light of the gentle moonbeams as by the 
fearful glare of lightning. The sublimity 
of these contemplations should never be lost 
sight of, but as the works of nature and 
Providence advances, so should we be moul- 
ded into the image of our Maker—T7he 
Ark, 








po. man for his rebellion, and death and 


Narwre has her best mode of doing every 
thing, and has somewhere told it. 
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EARLY MUSICAL EDUCATION IN 
GEKMANY. 


In visiting the school at Schwalbach, the 
first room we came to was that of the girls, 
who were all learning astronomy. A strange 
preparation thought I, for the after-life of a 
Nassau female. Who would think that the 
walking masses, half gr ss, half woman, ove 
meets every day in the fields and lanes, would 
be able to tell whether the earth moved 
round the sun, or the sun round the earth, or 
if the moon were any bigger than their own 
reaping-hooks? We asked the master te al- 
low us to hear them sing. Great was the 
delight of the little madchens when this re- 
quest was made known ; there was an uni- 
versal brightening of faces and shuffling of 
leaves; the pedagogue took down an old vio- 
lin from a peg where it hung, and accompa- 
nied their sweet voices in a pretty, simple 
air, Which they sung in parts and from the 
notes. 

The next room was full of little boys be- 
tween six and eight years of age. They 
sangahymn for us, the simple words of 
which were very touching. As I stood be- 
hind one,;dear little fellow, “hardly higher 
than the table”? I understood how it was 
that the Germans were a nation of musi- 
cians, and that, in listening to the rude songs 
of the peasants at their work, the ear is nev- 
er shocked by the drawling, untaught style 

the same class of people in our countries. 

rom the time they are able to lisp, they are 
made to sing by note. Myv.little friend in 
the ragged blouse, and all the other children, 
had the music as well as the words they 
were singing, in their hands, written on 
sheets of paper; they followed the time as 
correctly as possible, marking with their lit- 
tle fingers on the page the crotchets, quavers, 
rests, &c. 

At Leipsic, the most un-English trait I 
gathered during my speculations at the win- 
dow this evening, was a group of little boys 
playing in the grass-plot outside, .They 
were all poor, and a few stockingless, and 
were engaged in some uproarous game, 





when, in the middle of it, the Jit:), ureh 
burst into the most harmonious me), od 
taking his part, soprano, tenor, dass te a 
exquisite correctness, 1 saw them ins, h 
and linking each other’s arms in nal 2 
boy fashion, sally down the street, y bes 
ting their song in such time and tuy. j 
but for my initiation into the ie z 
Schwalbach school, I should have sen, 
them as so many little wonders Wis, 


delightful system is this music! ag ea’, - 


as indispensable a branch of educatioy » 
A B C.—Sowvenirs of a Summer in Gory 


For the Miscellany 
DEATH OF MOSEs. 


BY EMILLIA. 


The last of sorrow and distress, 

The last of care and loneliness, 

He e’er should see were passed away, 
And naught but heaven before his hay 


Had he not stood before the throne 
Of Egypt's proud unyielding one? 
Strong in the might of Israel's God 
The sea’s dark floor majestic trod? 
O’er cheerless wastes of desert sunds 
Had he not led his Hebrew bands?— 
And when o'er Sinai's Mount severe, 
Flashed lurid lightnings bright!) clear, 
Had he not stood alone with lim, 
Compared with whom all else is dim, 
And held, in converse pure and high, 
Close intercourse with Deity? 


Once, sorely pressed, he hail betrayed 

Distrust in the Almighty’s aid, 

And so had sinned —he might not stand 
Upon that long-sought promised laud; 
He might behold it from afar, 

But yet, he should not enter there. 


O eall not thou his doom severe! 
For him a holier rest was near 
Than earthly Canaans could afford— 
Rest in the bosum of his Lord. 
Enough of trial he hath known, 
Now let him to his rest begoue! 
Afflictions yet before them lay, 
And dangers darken all their way; 
Ard is it meet he should remain, 
Midst toil, and weariness, aud pain, 
To mingle in the storming fight? 
To meet the battle’s rushiag wight? 


















DEATH OF MOSES. 





O'er heaps Of slaughtered foes to tread? 
And mix in scenes of dark blcodshed? 
0 vol his part is nobly done. 

Now let him rest, the toil-wotn onel 


_— Serenely sweet the morring light 
Bathed in its fleod the miousitaiu’s lieight; 
Canaan's rich valley's caught its ray, 

And laughed in beauty tu the day— 
Bright fiashed he waves of Jordan's stream 
Ju the proud sun's rejoicing bean; 

The song of birds was in the ait, 

High waved the palm trees foliage fair, 
Rich olive groves and vineyards bright 
seemed radiant in the moruing light, 

That beamed in cloudless brightness o'er 
Fur Cunaan’s rich aud blooming shore. 


_— Rut who is he, who all alone 
Towards Pixgah's suminit journeys on? 
Abas not bowed bis form—his eye 
Beams with unearthly ranjesty; 

His step, elastic, firm, and free, 

seems that of youth alone to be— 

A pensive, solemn, sweetness lies, 

}kep in his cata and thoughttuleyes— 
Aud his pure brow upraised the while, 
Toward heaven is beaming witha smite, 
So calin, so sweet, ‘twould seem that heaven 
kts radiance to that smile had given. 





Can this be he whose form ere while, 
Was cradled on the ancient Nile? 

He, whose unfolding youth could own 
Alliance unto Egypt's throne?— 

He, who forsook an earthly crown, 

His worldly honors aud renown, 

Aud gave to God his being’s prime, 

1: consecration most sublime; 

Aud chus did win the lufty duwer, 
Tohold “er nature’s springs the power? 
tus le, befure whose awful wand 

The Ked Sea bared its tloor of sand; 
Ruled back i's waves, aud upe’d a way 
or Israei’s ransomed hosts that day? 

iis he whe stood aloue wich God 

Dn Siuai’s awful meunt—who trod, 

‘hile furty weary years rolled by, 

ie desert waters uf Araliy?— 

od safely Jel, through pe il8 sore, 

Le ransomed tribes to Cunaan’s shore? 


¢s, this is he, look on him now, 

W radiant is his placid brow! 

‘seye Low heavenly, how serene, 
lik m yesty is in his inien! 

up, far up, towards yen blue sky, 
Jvurney> all alone to diel 


























» Tisgab’s top at last he stands, 
nd views afar fuir Canaan's lands. 








Land of the olive and the vire, 

Sweet land that flowed with oil and wine, 
The land of thoivest fruits and flowers, 
Of Sparkling founts and shady bowers— 
Ou'spread in all its rich array 

Before the udmiriug gaze that day. 


Far to the right there !ay outspread 
Before his view fair Gilead. 

Bashan’s romantic district, too, 
Expanded to the prophet’s view— 
Just opposite, in beauty calm, 
EmbowWered in groves of verdint*palm, 
Iilumined by the sunbeam's glow, 
Gleamed up the towers of Jer icho— 
Northward, ia its luxu:iance bright, 
Rich Esdraelon met his sight— 

The frui(ful hills of Galilee, 

The Jordon flowing to the sea, 
While in the fur-of distance seen, 
With many a sunny vale bewween, 
With many a brook und tiny sea, 
Bright spark‘ing fouat and olive tree, 
In grandeur tow’ring th thie sky 
Judea’s motintains miet his eye. 


~—— There did his eve prophetic trace 
The fu:ure dwelling of his race— 

The time wh: n Zion's harp should be 
Attuned to sacred minstrelsy — 

When God, who high o'er all doth dwell 
In glory unapproachable, 

Would deig nto find himself a place 

In the fuir Temple of lis grace, 

And from those feeble tribes should raise 
A chosen people to his praise. 


And so he died—no mortal eye 

His place ot rest coud e’er desery— 

He pirp—and could it then be death 

In such an hour to yield the breath? 

‘To pass away from such a place, 

Wi h sou! su purged from passions trace, 
With a life’s missibn nobly done, 

lis battles fou sht, i's vict’rys won, 
With an inieriiance in light, 

Unfolding to the ravished sight? 

Nol —yiclding thus life's fleeting breath, 
Is sweet departure, ‘tis not death! 


It wasa tranquil place of rest, 
His omb in Pisguh’s peaceful breast. 
Fur up above the nvise, the sirife, 
And din uf ever restless life— 
Where the will shout of battle there, 
Could ne'er disturb the tranquil air, 
Amid those peaceful heights untrod) 
Laid gentiy by the hand of God 
To rest, in such @ holy spot, 
Ob! was not his a blessed lot? 

April 9th, Ly52. 
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STOTHARD, THE PAINTER. 


Stothard holds a place of his own amongst 
Royal Acadewicians and painters at large. — 
His was a fine mind condescending to things 
of low estate. Flaxman honored his genius; 
yet it was a genius that busied itself often 
with the smallest labors, and deemed noth- 
ing too humble for the lofty parposes of art. 
There was no limit to the resources and 
achievements of his luxuriant and creative 
pencil, At his death ten thousand different 
designs remained to testify to the facility of 
his invention and to the extraordinary extent 
of his range. Itis difficult to say what sub- 
ject he did not illustrate in the course of his 
labors. He went through a whole course 
of English Literature, beginning with 
Chaucer, and stopping only with the Min- 
erva Press of his own time; and, while he 
added something yet to our conceptions of 
Shakspeare and Milton, he could also digni- 
fy and adorn the tale in which Rosa Matilda 
figures as the most insipid of heroines. 

Stothard was, in truth, the prince of book 
illustrators. In the well+adorned print- 
room ofthe British Museum the student 
may pass an apprenticeship in the profitable 
study of his designs. Amidst that countless 
variety, there is no drawing which is not 
stamped with originality and graced with 
the touch of elegance and refinement; and 
certainly a more amusing employment could 
not be found than a visit to the scenes to 
which this singular, but devoted artist, 
stooped to select his subjects. In Spital- 
fields he drew patterns for silk-weavers; up- 
on tickets of admission to concerts he fur- 
nished the lover of song with a new pleas- 
ure won from a sister art; pocketbooks and 
almanacs were constant recipients of some 
of the most exquisite works of his pencil; 
port wine labels were ingeniously designed 
by the same master hand that gave form and 
beauty to the Welliigton shield,and silver- 
smiths commanded the ready fancy ofa 
mind to which Chantry was only too grate- 
ful to have recourse in the composition of 
his most classical and renowned pieces of 





and sty] ; 


sculpture. The contrast of subject 
are withoutend Noone has s» well enter. 
ed into the spirit of De Foe as S:, thard in 
his delineations of Robinson Crusoe: fog 
men living or dead could have rivaijed the 
consummate skill with which the tale of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims is told in Stothan 
world famous portraiture of Chaucer's grour 
yet the hand that accomplished thea “> 
ting and incomparable works was quite at 
home, and eminently successful, in the paints 
ing ofa common transparency, in the Grex 
Park, for the Waterloo Jubilee. 

Like Michael Angelo and Hogarth, Sto:}. 
ard drew without models, but he was a pare 
walker out of doors, and an_ iudefatigahjc 
observer of nature. He went nowhere wit). 
out a sketchbook, and nothing struck his ey 
or his fancy that was not immediately transe 
ferred to it. His biographer tells us that 
“he recommended. this practice to othes 
with the injunetion never to alter anything 
when absent from the object drawn.” The 
precept, strictly followed by hiniself, ex- 
plains the accuracy and care of his own 
lovely and finished sketches, and the unwis- 
takeable impress of truth stamped uj 
them all. Mr, Leshe informs us furt 
that when Stothard was not engaged at his 
easel, he was always walking in ihe streets 
and suburbs of London. One entire summer 
heand two companions lived in a tent on 
the coast near Ramsgate, where they hired 
a boat and spent days in sailing,—a species 
of life and amusement which was not with: 
out its useful results when the painter ¢ 
to illustrate the wanderings and adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe, 

This »rief line of notices of the works of 
a man who, to the most gentle of all spir- 
its, and to the most childlike simplicity, ad- 
ded a vigor of understanding that has not 
seldom been surpassed, has been extorted 
from us at this busy period by the appear 
ance of a Volume which is certainly among 
the most charming of recent publications— 
The Life of Stothard, written by his daug)- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. Bray, is an interesting rec 
ord ofan amiable man; but the illustrations 
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Thompson, The specimen is highly char- 
acteristic of Stothard’s style and feellug—is 
fresh airy, and full of grace and freedom.— 
Upon the whole, we have not opened a 
prettier volume these many years.—London 
Times. 


THELATE SLEDGE EXPEDITIONS. 





From a volume which will be laid before 
Parliawent in a few days~and which now 
jes before ourselves—our readers, who have 
n keptwell acquainted with the whule 
arative that describes from its beginning 
he long search after Sir John Franklin and 
is companions—may desire that we should 
y before “hem some further details of those 
alge performances which formed so prom- 
























The late Aretie searching Expeditions | 
ere, without exception, the most efficien; 
regards their equipment and the best or- 
uzed that have ever left our shores. Jt is 
ewhat remarkable, however, that the ex- 
sive exploratory results of those Expedi- 
ws should be due, not to the ships or thei: 
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bet a feature inthe late Expedition—and | hutrent 
ill be continued as probably most efficient | 
-ocies in what tow remains to be done. | 





am tenders, but to the sledge traveling 


ai which the book abounds are strikingly | parties which were despatehed from the ves« 
enperior to the average of such subsidiary bem Though the performance of the steam 
compositions. These illustrations, drawn | 
wih great care to give the author's charac- | tions that had been entertaitied respecting 
- to the reader at a glance, are printed in a' them, it is not to them that we are indebted 
vrfectly new style—in sepia—which gives for our knowledge that Sir John Franklin 
them the effect of drawing. The humorous | 
the pathetic, the graceful, and the grand are | 
all represented in these very beautiful and 
eyecessfal sketches; and, while a perfect no- 
ton is conveyed of the varied power of the 
utist, itis difficult at times to escape the 
vietion that the pencil of Stothard bim- 
wif bad been employed to adorn each vol- 
ume 18 it issued from the press, with blank 
spaces left for the hand of genius to illumi+ 
nate. This is especially the case with such 
sketches as the Bacchanalian Group, which 
yas drawn by Mr. Stothard himself on the 
wood, and has recently been well cut in by 


ers far exceeded the most sanguive expectas 


‘did not take the Cape Walker route. 
This circumstance is not, however, to be 
set downas matter of blame to their com. 
manders, These had 4 specific duty to per- 
form which rendered individual exertion or 
daring impossible. Their vessels were, in 
fact, simply steam tugs—and their power 
was spent in towing the heavy sailing ships 
through the ice-enenmbered seas, This was 
like harnessing a spirited war-horse toa 
cumbrous wagon:—unfettered, what might 
they not have done! A satisfactory soln« 
tion to this question may be found in the 
following account of one of the ice-charges 
made by the Intrepid steamer when free: 
“There was no time for thinking; action, 
and not consideration, was necessity. The 
ice was closing around us, and the squadron 
still several miles in advance; regain it we 
must. Through or over this neck the Intre- 
pid must go, Sawing was useless, a mere 
waste of time; there was no alternative but 
to give it the ‘stern,’ ‘Go a-head full speed,’ 
was the word of command; ‘stem on’ she 
goes, the concussion is terrific; the vessel 
trembles from head to taffrail. The stub- 
born element bends and cracks, but does not 
break. ‘Stop her!’ ‘Turn astern!’ let us 
try itagain. ‘Go a-head with all the speed 
you can give her;’ the greater portion of the 
crew is now on the ice to assist in clearing 
away. She comes, she comes with addi- 
tional foree—stand clear—the ice breaks— 
A piece thirty feet square is adrift, 
other heavy masses spout from underneath 
the main floes, making a wonderful clear- 
ance, grapnels over the bow, hook on the 
pieces, take a turn on board—‘turn astern’— 
‘stop ber’—unhook the grapnels; this man- 
quvre was repeated over and over again 
with similar success until the noble craft 
seemed no longer a piece of mechanism, but 
i thing of life; some ferocious beast bound- 
ing on, and crushing the barrier that oppos ¢ 
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edit. To the spectator the scene was novel 
and interesting, the men-o’-war’s men hur- 
rab’d and laughed at the sport, while ‘hoary 
headed experience’—those veterans who 
had grown grey in Arctic service, stood gap- 
tng with astonishment at the ‘ice-destroyer’ 
smashing a floe six feet thick as if it had 
been a sheet of glass. She now makesa 
desperate and final effort, the barrier is bro- 
ken, she is through, she is free, and the 
silent shores of Melville Bay echo the as- 
toundivg cheers of a hundred seamen as she 
dashes with lightningspeed towards her con- 
sort the Assistance, For three days was the 
Intrepid adrift from the squadron, but dur- 
ing that period she performed feats anparal- 
leled in the annals of Arctic navigation. No 
human perseverance, no degree of physical 
energy, no known mechanical power, save 
the ‘strong arm of steam,’ could have ena- 
bled us to regain our position.’*—London 


Paper. 








For the Miscellany. 
HAPPINESS. 


However diversified our pursuits, happi- 
ness is the aim of all our actions, the focus 
in which are concentrated all desires. It is 
the theme of ovr morning reflections, our 
noon-day meditations, and our evening re- 
views, From youth to old age, we pursue 
it with untiring zeal and unWearied perse- 
verance. Yet, after the most indefatigable 
toils, we find inseribed on every thing earth- 
ly, disappointment, De we group ourselves 
with the votaries of pleasure, aud enter the 
enchanted circles of amusement? Does 
mirth fluat on every breeze? Still, after we 
have pursued happiness in all its apparent 
forms, we find at last an ignus-fatuus; bril- 
liaut, indeed, but deceptive. We are bewil- 
dered by its dazzling brightness, as we fol- 
low it through the giddy rounds of folly 
and fashion, till it lauds ts in the sea of sa- 
tiety, or the gulf of disappointment, 

Does wealth—-all-alluring wealth, contain 
the desired ubject 2? It may justly be com- 
pared to the apples which grow ou the bor- 
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ders of the Dead Sea, whose imposing aspect 
attract the traveler, but when they are cb. 
tained, are nanght but bitterness, Does 
envied renown possess the subtle trea. 
sure? Do we enter fame’s proud ten ple, 
and inseribe our names amid ‘‘the de; athly 
great,” where adulation pours in like ato: 

rent, and the voice of applause resounds in 
tones sweeter than the harp of Orpheus ?— 
We may indeed feel a momentary gratitica. 
tion, yet it cannot allay pain, ease the troyb. 
led conscience, illuminate the dark valley of 
death, or guide to a happy immortulity.— 
Would we find happiness pure and enduri gp 
we must seek it in a holier +phere, a more 
genial clime, In Heaven, it dwells without 
alloy. There no cloud darkens the suy of 
peace. No gloom obscures the brightness of 
bliss. Love and joy arethere immortal; ayd 
there the sanctified soul shall expand in all 
the progressive periods of eternal duration, 

L. §, 
Walled Lake, 1852. 





THE GREAT POLAR OCEAN. 


At the last meeting of the London Geo 
graphical Society, Lieut, Osborn, a member 
of one of the British Arctic expeditions, ar- 


gued, 


at some length in favor of the sup 
port of the existence ofa great Polar Ocvan, 
He said that in Wellington channel, he had 
observed immense numbers of whales mn- 
ning out from under the ice, a proof that 
they had been to water and come to water, 
for every oue knew they must have room 


to blow. He further said that there were al 
most constant flights of ducks and geese, 
from the northward, another proof of water 
in that direction, since these birds found 
their food only in such water. He added 
that it was his deliberate opinion, from eb- 
servation made on the spot, that whale 
passed up Wellington channel into a north- 
ern sea. In reference to the abundance of 
animal life, in the latitude of this supposed 
Polar Sea, he remarked that while, ov te 
southern side of Luncuster Sound, he never 
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saw game enough to keep his dog. Melville 
Island, one hundred and fifty miles to the 
northward, abounded in deer and musk 
oxen, It was thus clear, he continued, that 
animal life did not depend on latitude, but 
increased if any thing, after passing the 
serentieth degree. Moreover, while in 
Bafin’s Bay the tide made for the south- 
ward, coming from the Atlantic, in Barrow’s 
Straits it made for the northward, which 
could only be explained on the hypothesis 
ofa seain that direction. All this seems to 
us proof on proof ofa great Polar Ocean. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. 

Turre is a great Desert in the interior of 
North America, Itis almost as large as 
the famous Sahara of Africa. It is fifteen 
hundred miles long, and a thousand wide.— 
Now if,it were a regular shape—that is to 
say, a parallelogram—yon could at once 
compute its area, by multiplying the length 
upon the breadth ; and you would obtain one 
million and a half for the result—one mil- 
lion and a half of square miles. But its out- 
lines are as yet very imperfectly known ; and 
altho’ it is fully fifteen hundred miles long, 
and in sorae place a thousand in breadth, its 
surface extent is probably not over one mil- 
lion of square miles, or twenty-five times 
as bigas all England! Do you not think 
tat it has received a most appropriate name, 
when it is called the Great American De- 
sert ! 

Now, my friend, what do you understand 
by adesert? I think I can guess. When 
you read or hear of a desert, you think of a 
vast level plain, covered with sand, and with- 
out trees, or grass, or any kind of vegeta- 
tion, You think, also, of this sand being 
blown about in thick yellow clouds, and no 
water to be seen in any direction. This is 
your idea of a desert ; is it not? Well, itis 
not altogether the correct one. It is very 
tua, that in almost every desert there are 
these sandy plains, yet are there other parts 
of its surface of a far different character, 


though the interior of the great Sahara has 
not yet been fully explored, enough is 
known of it to prove that it contains large 
tracts of mountains and hilly country, with 
rocks and valleys, lakes, rivers, and springs. 
There are also fertile spots, at wide distances 
from each other, covered with trees and 
shrubs, and beautiful vegetation. Some of 
these spots are small, while others are of 
large extent, and inhabited by independent 
tribes, and even whole kingdoms of people. 
A fertile tract of this kind is called an oasis; 
and, by looking at your map, you will per- 
ceive that there are many oases in the Sa- 


hara of Africa. 
Of asimilar character is the Great Ameri- 


can Desert ; but its surface is still more va- 
ried with what may be termed “geographi- 
cal features.” There are plains—some of 
them more than a hundred miles wide— 
where you can see nothing but white sind 
often drifting about on the wind, an‘! here 
and there thrown into long ridges such as 
those made by a snow storm, There are 
other plains, equally large, where no sand 
appears, but brown barren earth. utterly des- 
titute of vegetation. There are others, 
again, on which grows a stunted shrub, with 
leaves of a pale silvery color. In some 
places it grows so thickly, interlocking 11s 
twisted and knotty branches that a _horse- 
man ean hardly ride among them. This 
shrub is the artemisia—a species of wild sage 
or wormwood—and the plains upon which 
it grows are called by the hunters who cross 
them the sage prairics, Other plains are 
met with that present a black aspect to the 
traveler. These are covered with lava, that 
at some distant period of time has been 
vomited forth from volanic mountains, and 
now lies frozen up, and broken into small 
fragments like the stones upon a new-made 
road, S:ill other plains present themselves 
in the American Desert. Some are white, 
as if snow had fallen fresh upon them ; and 
yet it is not snow, but salt! Yes, pure 
white salt—covering the ground six inches 
deep, and for fifty miles, in every direction ! 
Others, again, have a similar appearance ;— 








equally deserving the name of prsrrr. Al- 
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but instead of salt you find the substance 
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which covers them to be soda—a beautiful 


effloresence of soda. 
There are mountains, too—indeed. une- 


half of the desert is very mountainous ;— 
and the great chain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—of which yon have no doubt heard— 
runs sheer through it from north to south, 
and divides it into two nearly equal parts.— 
But there are other mountains besides these ; 
mountains of every height, and sometimes in 
their shape and color presenting very strik- 
ing and singular appearances. Some of 
them run for miles in horizontal ridges like 
the roofs of houses, and seeming so narrow 
ut their tops that one might sit astride on 
them. Others again of a conical form.stand 
put inthe chain apart from the rest, and 
yook like teacups turned upon their mouths 
in the middle of a table. Then there are 
sharp peaks that shoot upward like needles, 
and others shaped like the dome of some 
great cathedral—like the dome of St. Paul’s. 
These mountains are of many colors. Some 
are dark, or dark green, or blue when seen 
from a distance. They are of this color 
when covered by forests of pine or cedar, 
both of which trees are found in great plen- 
ty among the mountains of the Desert. 
There are many mountains where no trees 
are seen, nor any signs of vegetation along 
their sides. Huge naked rocks of granite 
appear piled upon each other, or jutting out 
over dark and frowning chasms. There are 
peaks perfectly white, because they are cov- 
ered with a thick mantle of snow. These 
can always be seen from the greatest dis- 
tance, as the snow lying upon them all the 
year without melting proves them to be of 
vast elevation above the level of the sea— 
There are other peaks almost as white, and 
yet it isnot by snow. They are of a milky 
hue, and stunted cedar trees may be seen 
clinging in seams and crevices along their 
sides. These ire mountains of pure lime 
stone, or the white quartz ‘rock. There is 
mountains again, upon which there are 
neither tree nor leaf to be seen ; but in their 
stead, the most vivid colors of red and green, 
and yellow and white, running in stripes 
along their sides, as though they had been 





freshly painted. These stripes mark the 
strata of different colored rocks, of which 
the mountains are composed. And there 
are still other mountains in the Great Amer. 
ican Desert, to startle the trave!uy with 
their strange appearance They are thos 
that glitter with mica selenite. These, when 
seen from a distance flashing under the sun, 
look as thongh they were mountains of sj). 
ver and gold. 

The rivers, too; strange rivers are they. — 
Some run over broad shallow beds of | wich 
sand. Large rivers—hundreds of yards ig 
width, with sparkling waters. Follow ther 
down to their course. What do you find? 
Instead of growing larger like the rivers of 
your own Jand, they become less ani |, 54, 
until at length their waters sink into the 
sands, and you see nothing but the dry chap. 
nel for miles vpon miles. Go still heather 
and the water again appears, and onward 
increases in volume, until thousands of ji} 
from the sea, larga ships can float upon 
their bosom. Such are the Arkansas aad 
the Platte. 

There are other rivers that run between 
bleak and rocky banks—banks a thousad 
feet high, whose bald, naked “ bluffs” fovy 
at each other across the deep chasm, in the 
bottom of which roars the troubled water. 
Often these banks extend for hundreds of 
miles, so steep at all points that one cannot 
go down to the bed of their stream ; and of- 
ten the traveler has perished with thirst, 
while the :oar of their water was sounding 
in his ears. Such are the Colorado and the 
Snake. 

Still, others go sweeping through the 
broad plains, tearing up the clay with their 
mighty floods, and year after year changing 
their channels, until they are sometimes 
hundred miles from their ancient beds— 
Here they are found gurgling for many 
leagues under ground—under vast rafté form: 
ed by the trees which they have borne d»wn- 
ward in their currents. There you find 
them winding by a thousand Joops, lise the 
sinuosities of a great serpent, rolling slvg- 
gishly along, with waters red and turbid a 
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though they were rivers of blood. Such are 
the Brazos and the Red. 

Strange rivers are they that struggle thro’ 
the mountains, and valleys, and plateau 
lands of the Great American Desert. 

Not less strange are its lakes. Some lie 
in the deep recesses of hills that dip down 
so steeply that you cannot reach their shores; 
while the mountains around them are so 
bleak and naked, that not even a bird ever 
crosses their silent waters. Other lakes are 
seen in the broad, barren plains ; and yet a 
few years afrer, the traveler finds them not 
they havedried up or disappeared, Some are 
fresh, with waters like crystal; others brack- 
ish and muddy; while many of them are 
more salt than the ocean itself. 

In this Desert there are springs—springs 


of soda and sulphur, and salt waters ; and | 


others so hot that they boil up as in a great 
caldron, and you cannot dip your finger into 
them without scalding it. 

There are vast caves piercing the sides of 
the mountains, and deep chasms opening in- 
tothe plains—some of them so deep that 
you migit faucy mourtains had beev seoop- 
ed out tv form them, They are called * bar- 
rancas.” ‘I'here a.e precipices rising straight 
up from the plains, thousands of feet in 
height, and steep as a wall; and through 
the mountains themselves you may see gr: at 
clefis cut by the vers, as though they bad 
been tunueled and their tops had fallen in. 
They are called “eanuns.”” All these singu- 
lar formations mark the wild region of the 


Great American Desert. 
It has its denizens. There are vases in it; 


some of them large, and settled by civilized 
men. Oue of these is the country of New 
Mexico, coutaining many towns, and 30,000 
inhabitants. These are the Spanish and 
mixed ludian races, Awuother oasis in this 
country aruund the Great Salt and Utah 
Lakes. Here is also a settlement, establish- 
él in 1846. Its people are Americans aud 
Englishinen. They are the Mormous; and, 
though they dwell hundreds of miles from 





——— ————<se 


sands of others of all sizes—fiom fifty miles 
in breadth, to the little spot of a few acres, 
formed by the fertilizing waters of some 
gurgling springs Many of these are with- 
out inhabitants. In others again, dwell 
tribes of Indians, some of them numerous 
| and powerful, possessing horses and cattle 3 


| 
while others are found in smal! groups » 





| three or four families each, subsisting miser- 
ably upon 1o0ots, seeds, grass, reptiles and 
insects. In addition to the twe great settle- 
ments we have meutioned, and the Indiana 


| there is another class of men scattered over 
| this region. These are white men—hunters 
jand trappers. They subsist by trapping the 
| beaver, and hunting the buflalo and other 
animals, Their life is one continued scene 
| of peril, both from the wild beasts which 
they encounter in their lonely excursions 

and the hostile Indias with whom they 
come in contact. These men procure the 
furs of the beaver, the otter, the muskrat, 
the marten, the ermine, the lynx, the fox, 

and the skinsof many other animals. This: 
is their business, and by this they live 

There are forts or trading posts, established! 
by adventnrous merchants, at long distances 
from each other ; an: at these forts the trap- 

pers exchange their furs for the necessary im- 

plements of their perilous calling. 


There is another class of men who tray- 
erse the Great Desert. For many years 
there has been a commerce carried on be- 
tween the oasis of New Mexico and the 
United States. This commerce employs a 
considerable amount of capital, and a great 
number of men, principally Americans— 
The gvods are transported in large wagons 
drawn by mules or oxen; and a train ef 
these v agons is called a “caravan.’? Other 
caravans—Spanisb ones—cross the western 
wing of the Desert, from Sonora to Califor- 
nia, and thence to New Mexico. Thus, you 
see, the American Desert has its caravans us 
well as the Sahara. 


These caravans travel for hundreds o1 











the sea, they will in time become a large aud 
powe fal nation of themselves, 


miles through countries in which there are 
no inhabitants, except the scattered and rov- 


Besides these great oases, there are thou-! ing bands of Indians; and there are many 
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parts so sterile, that not even these can exist} °Tis trae—then I will dream of bliss no more ; 
in them. To Christ my Refuge I will gladly soar, 


nd cle im while systems fade awav 
The caravans, however, usually follow a| A®4 ‘leave to Him while systems fade away, 
Amid one universal ruin and decay. 


track, which is known, and where grass and Knox College, April 1th, 1852, 

water may be found at certain seasons of the 

year. There are several tracks, or, as they 

are called, “trails,’’ that cross from the fron- For the Miscellany 

tier settlements of the United States to SHE WAS A LITTLE FAIRY THING. 

those of New Mexico. Between one and Peril 

another of them, however, stretch vast re- mi pst 2 ag 

gions of desert country—entirely unexplor- She was alittle fairy thing, 

ed and unknown—and many fertile spots Her eye was softly blue; 

exists, that have never been trodden by the Fair flaxen curls but half concealed 

foot of man. A cheek of roseate hue ; 

Such, then, my young friend, is a rough eee nie hac Pa 

sketch of some of the more prominent fea- 

tures of the Great American Desert. 
[Reid’s English Family Robinson. 


She was a little fairy thing, 
But ah! no sister played 

With her in the long summer day, 
Beneath the beachen shade; 

No brother marked her footsteps when 
She sported through the glade. 





For the Miscellany. 
MY LITTLE STAR. 


BY J. G. SCOTT. Yet, often from her favorite flower , 
— She kissed away the dew, 
How delicate yon twinkling star of even And pleasing converse seem'd to hold 
Looks down from its bespangled, sunset heaven, With each loved plant that grew ; 
Upon this cheerless, gloomy orb at night— Or turned her earnest loving gaze 
Though modest in its silvery garb, how bright! On heaven's ethereal blue. 


If it be left to mortal man te tell She loved the mystery of the storm, 
The place in which his longing soul shall dwell, Nor feared its rude alarm, 

Yon little twinkling orb my Lome shall be, And view'd the rainbow in the cloud 
When this imprisoned spirit is set free. As mercy’s circling arm,— 

Alike, the sunshine and the shade 


To Gt eae ear es Oey Woes E ay Wrought in her soul a charm 


On rapid wings of immortality! 

How fondly would my wearied spirit greet - Though she was but a tiny thing 

That unassuming planet, should we meet ! She early loved the place 

Where God vouchsafes to sinful men 
His messages of grace ; 

And many a wistful glance she bent 
Upon the preacher's face. 


Thro’ heaven's expanse I ne’er would wish to roam, 
If I could choose yon gem my happy home; 

From life's fierce conflict there I'd gladly flee, 

To rest in peace throughout eternity. 


Away from toil, and sin, and strife, and war, 

I'd muse, on yonder solitary star ; 

Far, far, from friends and lov'd ones, I would be 
A lonely hermit of Infinity. 


She was a little fairy thing, 
But not too ycung to die ; 
I saw her on her soft low couch, 
All pale and stricken lie; 
Yet blissful words were en her lips, 
With boundless admiration to my soul, And heaven was in her eye. 
I'd gaze on other ms as they roll 
In Seat i lah adore . see How many of the — and great 
oush é tions from the Deity. Have sought in vain the way 
Which this frail child so meekly trod 


But oh ! when God in dreadful wrath shall come, To everlasting day; 

To punish foes, and call his ransomed home, And pangless was the sigh that told 
Shall not my planet from its orb be hurl'd, A spirit sped away. 

While stars are wreck’d upon this burning world. Grand Blane, 1852. 
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GEOLOGY. 


BY DR. BAIRD. 





Ir was at the beginning of the XVIth cer- | 
tury that geological facts first awakened at- 
tention and inquiry; and within the next 
two hundred years they had accumulated to | During 


aconsiderable number, especially in Italy, 
and had given rise to much speculation.— 
During the latter part of the XVIIth cen- 
tury, a variety of theories had been proposed 
for the explanation of such facts as were 
then known—theories which serve at pres- 
ent only to indicate to what an extent the 
wonder and curiosity of inquiries had been 
awakened. Buffon had proposed a theory 
which found advocates till the close of that 
century. The two Bertrands had originated 
others in Switzerland and France; and seve- 
ral theorizers in England and Germany had 
obtained similar distinction by the same 
means, These theories were of a character 
the most visionary and capricious. The first 
regarded our earth as having been struck off 
from the sun, while in a heated state, by a 
comet—another, as having been originally 
amass of ice—and upon each of them the 
few established facts were explained, by call- 
ing in any agencies which might seem ade- 
quate to sueh effects. 

Other observers, however, as Saussure in 
the Alps, and Pallas in Siberia, confined | 
themselves to the collection of facts, and ac- 
cumulated materials which have proved of | 
great value to their successors, At the close | 
of that century, the interest of the scientific 
world was concentrated upon two theories | 
which long divided the suffrages of the learn- | 
ed. Werner, a Professor in Saxony, con- | 
tended that all rocks were deposited by wa- 
ter, and this was known as the Neptunian 
theory; while in Scotland, Hutton taught 
that the unstratified rocks had been deposited 
ina melted state, and his theory was designa- 
ted accordingly as the Plutonian. The lat- 
ter of these views has, with important mo- 
difications, been adopted by most subsequent 
geologists; vet to Werner is due the credit of 











having extended correct general views of the 
distinctions of classification of strata. In 
1793, an Englishman, William Smith, achie- 
ved a great advance in geology by his classi- 
fication of the strata of some portions of his 
}country; and in 1815 he gaye to the world 
asurvey of England, in which the strata 
| were discriminated by their organic remains. 
this period many of the most inge- 
nious minds were devoting themselves to 
similar researches. In 1807, the formation 
of the London Geological Society took place 
—an association which has materially and 
most honorably connected its name with the 
subsequent progress of Geology in England 





In the mean time the study of fossils was 
pursued with great genius and enthusiasm 
in various countries. Lamarck and Defiance 
determined the fossil shells in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris, and in 1811, the memorable 
work of Cuvier and Brogniart, “On the 
Environs of Paris,” constituted an epoch 
in geological science. Cuvier’s discovery of 
many species of vertebrated animals in the 
basin of Paris, some of them of immense 
size and of the most extraordinary cha?tc- 
ter, stimulated naturalists throughout Eu- 
rope to more extended examinations of the 
tertiary strata, from which they have siuce 
reaped an ample harvest of most important 
facts. The restoration of more than forty 
species of extinct quadrupeds, principally of 
the pachydermata, attests the extent and the 
success of his labors. 


Another most remarkable group of ani- 
mals,—the Saurian,—was brought to light 
principally by the geologists of England.— 
In 1816, Sir Everard Home ascertained that, 
among the fossil remains of England, were 
some which it was impossible to arrange 
with any knowa class of animals. The ani- 
mal thus referred to was named the Jchthyo- 
saurus, as intermediate between fishes and 
lizards. Another still more nearly approach- 
ing the lizard, was discovered by Conybeare, 
in 1821, and named Plesiosaurus. These 
were marine genera. At a somewhat later 
day, Dr. Buckland designated another, and 


a terrestrial genus, as the Megalosaurus, and, 
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finally, Dr. Mantell brought to light the most 
gigantic of them all—-the /guanodon—a her- 
bivorous reptile of nearly 100 feet in length. 
There are vow at least eighty species of these 
fossil reptiles known, many of them of im- 
mense size aud some of extraordinary cbar- 
acter. Thev have been divided by Dr. Buck- 
land into four groups,—the Marine, Terres- 
trial, Amphibious, and Flying Reptiles. 
The curiosity and wonder excited by such 
a series of discoveries, greatly stimulated the 
ardor of inquirers, and a great number of ob- 
servers now pursucd investigations, which 
had proved so fruitful of novel and brilliant 
results. Many of the most acute and philo- 
sophical minds of the age have been, and still 
are, engaged in efforts to aolve the problems 
which geology offers to our examination.— 
The investigations of Agassiz, upon the fos- 
sil fish, published in two separate works in 
Neuchatel in 1834, and in England, in 1835, 
have resulted in a new and admirable classi- 
fication of that branch of physical science. 
More recently the observations of the same 
‘geytleman upon the glaciers of Switzerland 
and the erratic blocks, have opened a new 
field of investigation in the ice period. 


The fossil plants were first fully investiga- 
ted by Brogniart. The number of species 
which he had ascertained, 1836, amounted to 
527, which have since increased to about two 
thousand, Asa large proportion of plants 
would disappear during the process of fossil- 
ization, fungi, mosses, &c., the aggregate, it 
is supposed, may have approached the exist- 
ing number. One-halfof the whole are con- 
tained in the carontferous series, before the 
great herbivorous quadrupeds existed. 

The earliest well-characterized plants 
hitherto ascertained are coniferous trees at 
the base of the old red sandstone. Their 
discovery is due to the protracted investiga- 
tions of Hugh Miller, in a field, whose fruit- 
- fulness he had the merit of discovering. 

The species of fossil fish number ahout 
two thousand. They have grown to this 

‘number under the hand of Prof. Agassiz — 
The number which Cuvier had distinguished 
amounted to only ninety-two. 
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The depth of British strata investigated 
and found to be fossiliferous, was estinated 
in 1840, at six and a balf miles. Prof py, 
gers, of Pennsylvania, estimated the Amer;. 
can strata below the coal as of munch freater 
thickness than the European. 

Many important questions, which )aye 
arisen during the course of these inves iva. 
tions, have been suceessfully solved. Amone 
these no single one was attended with gr iy 
er difficulty than that of determini:g the 
equivalence of the strata of different regio, g 
a work which required the most carefu| ex. 
ainination of the fossil remains of distan: 
formations. The identity of the con pact 
marbles of Italy and Greece, with the loose 
limestones which form the Oolitic series of 
England, was pointed out by Dr. Buckland, 
in 1820, and his view has since been fully 
confirmed, The determination of hundreds 
of shells by most skilful conchologists, was 
requisite to decide the position of some of 
the caleareous beds of Germany, as compar 
ed with the formations of Great Britain. 


More recently, however, this effort has 
been so far extended that the general system 
of the rocks is now universally agreed upon, 
and is understood overthe whole of Europe, 
and of eastern North America. In more 
distant countries, however, the equivalence 
of strata with those already known, is nore 
doubtful, though investigation is rapidly ea- 
larging our knowledge in every direction— 
Humboldt has labored to extend the doc- 
trine of geological equivalence, as shown in 
the rocks of Europe, to those of the Andes 

The equivalence of the strata of New- 
York with those of Europe and northern 
Asia, was determined, in 1846, by M. de 
Verneuil, who determined the fact that no 
country offers so complete and uninterrupted 
a development of the Devonian syste as 
this State. 

Geolvgical science has been greatly in- 
debted for its progress to the accurate sur 
veys which various governments have orcer- 
ed, The surveysof the European coast, 'n- 
dertaken for military and commercial pu- 
poses, have furnished opportunity of yeolo 
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gical observation also. Extended geological 
investigations have been accomplished of all 
the more important European countries 

American geology has been greatly in- 
debwed to the same aid. The several States 
have almost universally instituted surveys 
for economical as well as scientific purposes. 
Among the most distinguished of these, are 
those of Massachusetts, which were made, 
in 1833, by Prof. Hitchcock, and New-York, 
which were undertaken, in 1836, by several 
gentlemen of scientitic distinction, and con- 
templated a general survey of the Natural 
History of the State, 

The United States Government has had 
geological survey> made of some extended 
regions of the interior of the country; and 
the Expedition, under Captain Wilkes, has 
made a most valuable contribution to science 
in this branch, in the work of Professor 


Dana. 
There are in every department of geology 


questions of great interest awaiting their so- 
jution. M. de Beaumont has suggested a 
theory of the contemporaneous elevation of 
parallel mountain-chains, which bas attract- 
ed much attention. More recently, a differ- 
ent view has been taken, which attributes 
them to the contraction of the earth’s crust. 

Among the more interesting peints which 
are regarded as settled, may be mentioned 
the very recent appearance of man upon the 
globe, and the ternsination of creation with 
the formation of man, as no single species 
can be shown to have originated since this 
modern period. 

The highest authorities agree in denying 
the possibility of the transmutation of lower 
into higher forms of organic life, and gene- 
rally in affirming the diffusion of each spe- 
<ies from a single point through its whcle 


range. 
‘Iwo theoriesat present divide the geologi- 


eal world, in respect to the method and the 
agencies hy which the earth’s changes have 
been pro ‘need. One view attributes th: 
phenomena to the violent aetion of causes 
hot now equally influential; the other, repre- 
feuted by Lyell, to the long-continued ac- 
tion of causes such as those which are now 








raising the Scandinavian peninsula. Facts 
at present are not sufficient)y numerous to 
authorize any confident conclusion, 


ENGLISH LUXURIOUSNESS. 

Few of us whose lives are passed “» re- 
publican simplicity, have any definite idea 
of the amount of wealth and splendor that 
surrounds many of the English nobles in 
their princely residences. An_ intelligent 
American, writing from England, describes 
some of these things :— 

“The Earl of Spencer’s homestead, about 
sixty miles from» London, comprises ten 
thousand acres, tastefully divided into parks, 
meadows, pastures, woods, and gardena— 
His library, culled the finest private library 
in the world, containing fifty thousand vol- 
umes. Extensive and elegant stables, green- 
houses and conservatories, game-keepers’ 
houses without number—go to complete the 
establishment. Hundreds of shcep and eat- 
tle graze in the parks about the house. 

The Duke of Richmond’s home farm at 
Goodward, sixty miles from London, con- 
sisis of twenty-three thousand acres, or over 
thirty-five square miles. And this is in 
crowded England, which has a population of 
16,000,000, and an area of only 50,000 
square, or just 32.000,000 of acres, giving 
were the land divided, but two acres to each 
inhabitant. The residence of the Duke isa 
complete palace. One extensive hall is cov- 
ered with yellow silk and pictures in the 
riches: and most costly tapestry. The dish- 
es and plates upon the table are all of por- 
celain, silverand gold. Twenty-five race 
horses stand in the stable, each being con- 
sigued to the care of a special groom. A 
grotto near the house, the ladies spent six 
years in adorning. An aviary is supplied 
with every variety of rare aid beautiful 
birds, Large herds of cattle, sheep and 
Jeer, are spread over the immense | wns, 

The Duke of Devonhire’s pa'ace at Chats- 
worth, is said to excel in magnificence, any 
ither in the kingdom. The income -of the 
Duke is one million dollars per year, and 
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he is said to spend it all. In the ground 
about the house, are kept four hundred head 
of cattle, and fourteen hundred deer. The 
kitchen garden contains twelve acres, and is 
filled with almost every species of fruit and 
vegetables. A vast aboretum connected with 
the establishment, is designed to contain « 
sumple of every tree that grows. There is 
also a glass conservatory 387 feet in length, 
112 feet in breadth, 66 in height, covered by 
76,000 square feet of glass, and warmed by 
seven miles of pipes containing hot water— 
One plant was obtained from India, by a 
special messenger, and is valued at $10,000. 
One of the fountains near the house, plays 
276 feet high, and is said to be the highest 
jet in the world. Chatsworth contains 3500 
acres, but the Duke owns ninety-six thou- 
sand acres in the county of Derbyshire— 
Within, the entire palace is one vast scene of 
paintings sculpture, mosaic work, carved 
wainscoting, and all the elegance and luxury 
within the reach of almost boundless wealth 
and highly refined taste.” 





THE MUSIC OF A PEACEFUL 
HEART. 


Waat is all music, compared with what 
the child of God knows? He beholds im- 
measurably more than all the handiworks of 
the Infinite One—he beholds the peculiar 
glory of the Great Father, shining with sin- 
gular grace in the face of Jesus Christ. He 
beholds the harmonious union of compassion 
and holiness. Their separate crowns are ce- 
mented by the blood of the cross into one 
dloubly radiant diadem. A voice from the 
midst of the throne comes in the gentlest 
whispers to his soul, bidding him to be of 
good cheer, because he who was dead, and is 
alive again, is his friend. When the veinal 
sun smiles on the snow-clad earth, the floods 
descend and the winds blow. But at length 
the silent and gentle influence of the sky 
prevails. The earth returns the smile to 
the heavens. She walks around the throne 
of her God in robes of the loveliest hue, be- 
spangled with flowers of every color. When 











the Holy Spirit bas open 

the light of the knowledge of God, ;; 
face of Jesus Christ, shines into it, t), ' 
melts, the enmity dies, and faith, love » 
hope sprirg up. There are peace and 
then, joy which sorrows render nore int... 
and precious, To an individual wi, - 
such views and affections, how can the oo». 
dition of him who is without God ang y 
out hope in the world, be otherwise 9 
pitiable in the extreme? How can we }, 
taking the impenitent by the hand, «;;, 
I am distressed for thee, my brother, » 
ter? Of the thoughts which fill the . 
with glory and blessedness, thou art g)\. 
gether ignorant. For the purest and; 
lasting joys thou hast no heart. Woujd| 
could help thee. But all I can do, is cares. 
ly to commend thee to Him who car gy 
eyes to the blind and ears to the deaf 


THE WONDERFUL REPUBLIC 


Ar the present time, republics and rep»! 
licanism are very exciting topics. A 
portion of the people of Ewiope « 
whether nations. are capable of seif-gove 
ment. Most of the glorious old repulhese! 
Europe have gone down, and some of thu 
are now under shameful despotism. The 
eyes of the world are turned towards 
Union ; and it is hoped we shall prove the 
education, virtue, and industry will fi 
people to govern themselves. 

For these reasons people are deep); 
ested in the history of all republics that | 
ever existed, that they may ascertain | 
means by which they rose to prosperity,’ 
the misfortunes or faulis which liasieved 
their downfall. 

Ancient Greece and Rome fell by 
luxury and vice ; and those splendid States 
of Northern Italy, Venice, Verona, Gen 
&c., which became republics just after |! 
dark ages, have all disappeared but ovr, '! 
most ancient of them all, which still retars 
the freedom it has held for fifteen hund 
years, 

You may suppose-that this wonderful 
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public, called § San Marino, must be a very 
powerful and populous state, to be able to 
hold out so long among empires and king- 
doms. Let ts look on a large map of Italy, 
and near the enslaved state of Venice, about 
eleven miles south of the city of Rimini, is 
a rude, craggy mountain, with a few smaller 
hills seattered around it. This is the whole 
extent of the ancient republic of San Mari- 
no. From the highest hill, on which stands 
La Citta, the capital—one may look over 
the whole of its territory, which is no where 
six wiles across, It contains twenty-two 
square miles, and not quite 8000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The history of such a minute common- 
wealth is exceedingly curious and interest- 
ing Near the close of the third century 
after Christ, the Roman Emperor Docletian, 
commenced a terrible persecution of the 
Christians. This is called in history “the 
tenth persecution.” At Rimini the slaugh- 
ter became so horrible that the people at 
length rose against the Emperor’s procon- 
sal, and defeated him in battle. They were 
led on bya Dalmatian stone-cutter, named 
Marino; but when the conflict had ended, 
he did not think it right that Christians 
should continue fighting except in self de- 





fence, and so he went, with a number of 
families, to the rude mountain which now 
bears his name. 


Here he founded the little republic, and 
ithas never been much enlarged either in 
population or territory; though once or twice 
some of its more ambitious citizens have en- 
deavored to add portions of land to their 
Stata. The consequence was that their ava- 
ticious neighbors seized on their growing 
wealth, depriving them of liberty for a short 
time, When restored to freedom, they tho’t 
best to keep within their ancient bounds, 
and so strictly have they adhered to this 
Principle, that when Napoleon Bonaparte 
offered to extend their country and increase 
their power, they declined his offer with 
many thanks, 

The principles which have combined to 





length of time, are worth looking into— 
Many persons have sneeringly said, that the 
Republic of San Marino was too small for 
the neighboring tyrants to care about de- 
stroying it. It is true, that this may be one 
reason why it has so long survived the proud- 
est nations; but even this fact teaches us 
the important lesson, that humility and con- 
tentment in nations, as well as individuals, 
are often a protection against avarice and 
power. 

But there are other reasons why it stood 
so long. It was founded upon principles of 
Christianity, which have been strictly adher- 
ed to. Education has been universally giv- 
en to the inhabitants. The English writer, 
Addison, says that when he visited the Re- 
public, he could not find any one who did 
not read and write —Schootmate 





ROME. 


THE VATICAN. 





Ovr visit to the Vatican occupied two 
days, and then it was but a hurried glance 
at this great repertory of art, learning, 
wealth, and power. We democrats from 
the land of hofne-bred simplicity, and brick 
and mortar unadorned, were completely con- 
founded by the constant succession of splen- 
dors. Here are the spoils of Time as well 
as its trophies, arranged amid the museums 
and libraries, and long—long galleries. Here 
learning and taste have added building 
after building, so that the appearance of the 
whole from St. Peter’s cupola, is that of a 
long parallelogram of stony fabrics, with 
squares between, wherein are gardens of rare 
exotics in great urns, together with foun- 
tains of clear water. Long arbors of box- 
wood, and high impenetrable hedges of liv- 

ing green, spread around the palaces, upon 

which we may look, as we stroll through 

the long corridors, filled with busts, statues 

sarcophagi, and old inscriptions inserted in 

the walls. To compute the extent of these 

halls, miles might be used. The number of 





Preserve this singular people for such a 


apartments may give some idea of its ex- 
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tent. It has eight grand stair cases, 2( 
smaller ones, 20 courts, and 4,422 apart- 
ments. 

The wonders from Etrusca and Egypt 
form separate museums,and speak an earlier 
civilization than that of the elder Romans.— 
Tn theeabinet, relieved by porticos, were 
the choice statues ofantiquity, some greatly 
rautilated. We had many opportunities of 
applying the principle “expede Herenlem.’?— 
Here were statues of every animal, as well 
as every variety of men and divinities. 

Separate and apart from all others stood 
the great group of the Laocoon. The great- 
est offspring of the chisel stood before us, in 
his torture dignifying pain, 


“With an immortal’s patience blending.” 


Oh! whata clench was that old man’s; what 
expiring sadness upon that young brow, 
and what specchless, anxious ayony 
upon = that For two 
years that “long envenomed chain of living 
links’? has wound about the father and his 
sons, awakening the deepest sympathy of 
the soul, while it illustrates the power of 
the Rhodian sculptors over the passions of 


other ! thousand 


man. 

What a contrast to this isthe Apollo Bel- 
videre, near, Light enshrined; 
every dignity personified; Love dcided; 
Beauty, Manliness, and Genius, encased 
gracefully in the white marble; all that 
rivets admiration in the fair, or wwakeus awe 
in the supernal, stand 


which is 


“Starlike around until they gather to a God!” 


Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” which we 
afierwards saw, could not compete for the 
guerdon beside these marble marvels of an- 
tiquity. The stone has no peer in the can- 
vass, in the highest heaven of art. 

It would only weary, to tell our visions of 
beauty and uniqueness, which every where 
gleam. from niche, ceiling wall, and floor; 
throughout library, portico, museum, and 
Here were the maps of all Italy. 
worked in the wall. There. the mosaic 
manufactory, where all the saintsand popes 


cabinet. 





are starting a new race for immortality ig 
the panels of St. Paul. There, the richeas 
tapestry of Gobelins, with the Bible j) 
ted by a strange order of art. Every where 
the same impressivn is produced, of ej 
variety, in the mazes of which the min is 
a:most lost, like a child amid a wilderness of 
foliage and beauty. Yet out of all thes 
endless varieties and “brotherly diss tuilj. 
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tudes, avises the goodly and graceful sy». 
metry,” that speaks the common reay 
and nature which we all wear wider Gud, 
our Maker. Throush manifold phases ay 
turnings the mind ascends to that apex of 
generalization, where Unity kisses hee n 
and is embathed in its pure light: where the 
greatest as well as the least obey that com. 
mon law, whose seat is in the bosom of God. 
—S.S. Cox. 





PRACTICAL HINTS. 


Dress has much intluence in the prese:- 
vation of the heaith. 
fines any part is an evil always to be ayoid- 
ed. Tight cravats, closely girted su: 
pants, exquisitely arranged vests, as w 


A garment that con 


some appliances and forms of dress that 
fowlish custom requires the better scx to wear 
are all injurious, and should be avoided. 
Water-prvof raiment should, as iar as pos- 
sible, be aveided. Even rubber slives, | 
opeiate upon so stnall a part of , 
do more or less injury, and in general shoud 
uot be worn. When the feet becom: di 
or wet, a change mere:y of the ordina'y ap 
parel fur the feet is best. 


DISCOVERY OF SPANISH WHIII\e. 





A mine of Spanish Whiting has recen'y 
been discovered on the farm of M 
in the southwestern part of Alto, 
Lae county, Which is said to em)rce 
of neartwenty acres. The Whi ing 's! 
within eighteen inches of the surfie, * 


comprised in a layer of from 18 inh 
feet in thickness. It has been prov 
by competent judges, to be a sup: 
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Rees 
cle. Its quality has also been tested by ac- 
tual experiment, and proved to be excellent. 
When compounded with oil, it made a very 
fine quality of putty. It has been used by 
carpenters to chalk their lines, and found to 
auswer this purpose much better than chalk, 
as it is entirely free from the flinty lumps 
so common in chalk, which soon cestroy the 
line by cutting it in pieces. The situation 
of the land where the mine was discovered, 
is low aud flat.—Green Bay Advocate. 


THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 


Hatramile from the southern wall of 
the city, on the brink of the ravine of Oveto, 
stands a church dedicated to the Holy Ghost, 
concerning Which the Latin fathers have not 
fiiled to record, that on the day on which 
the first stone of it was laid, in the twelfth 
century; the san was darkened by an eclipse. 
On one side of itare the precipice and the 
river, on the other the pain extending to 
the city, which in the present day is in 
great part encumbered with walls and gar- 
dens; while a square inclosure of moderate 
size, shaded by dusky cypresses, honey- 
combed with tombs, and adorned with urns 
an sepulehral monuments, surrounds the 
chureh, 

This is now a public cemetery, laid out 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
and fearfully filled in three weeks by the 
dire pestilence which devastate! Sicily in 
1837. On the Tuesday, at the bour of ves- 
pers, religion and custom crowded this then 
cheerful plain, carpeted with the flowers of 
spring, with citizens wending their way 
toward the church. Divided into numer- 
ous groups, they walked, sat in clusters, 
spread the tables, or danced upon the yrass; 
and, whether it were a defect ora merit of 
the Sicilian character, threw off for th mo- 
ment, the recollection of their sufferings, 
when the followers of the justiciary sud- 
denly appeared among them, and every bo- 
som was thrilled with a shudder of disgust. 
The strangers came, with their usual inso- 
lent demeanor, as they said, to maintain 





tranquility; and for this parpose they min- 
gled in the groups, joined in the dances, and 
familiarly accosted the women, pressing the 
hand of one, taking unwarranted liberties 
with others; addressing indeceut words and 
gestures to those more distant, until some 
temperately admonished them to depart, ia 
God’s name, without insulting the women, 
und others murmured angrily; but the hot- 
blooded youthsraised their voices so fiercely 
that the soldiers said one to another, “I hese 
insolent paterini must be armed that they 
dare thus to answer,” and 1eplied to them 
with the most offensive insults, insisting, 
with great insolence, on searching them for 
arins, and even here and there striking them 
with sticks or thongs. Every heart already 
throbbed fiercely on either side, when a 
young woman of singular beauty and of 
modest and dignified deportment, appeared 
with her husband and relations, bending 
their steps toward the church. Drouet, a 
Frenchman, impelled either by insolence or 
licence, approached her as if to examine her 
for concealed weapons; seized her and 
searched her bosom. She fell fainting into 
her husband’s arms, who, in a voice alinost 
choked with rage, exclaimed, “Death, death 
to the French!’ * At that moment a youth 
burst from the crowd which bad gathered 
round them, sprang upon Drouet, disarmed 
and slew him; and prebably at the same mo- 
ment paid the penalty of his own life, leav- 
ing his name unknown, and the mystery 
forever unsolved, whether it were love for 
the injured woman, the impulse of a gever- 
ous heart, or the more ex Ited flame of pa- 
triotism, that prompted him thus to give 
the signal of deliverance. Noble examples 
have a power far beyond that of argument 
or eloquence to rouse the people—and the 
abject slaves awoke at length from their 
long bondage. “Death, death to the Freach!”’ 
they cried; and the cry, say the historians of 
the time, re-echoed like the voice of God 
through the whole country, and found an 
answer in every heart. Above the corpse 
of Drouet were heaped those of victims 
slain on either side; the crowd expanded 
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itself, closed in, and swayed hither and} Even Christian burial was denied th 
thither in wild confusion; the Sicilians, with pits were afterward dug to receive » 
sticks, stones, and knives, rushed with des- | despised remains; and tradition still 
perate ferocity upon their fullyarmed oppo-| out a column surmounted by an iron o 
nents; they sought for them and hunted | raised by compassiouate piety on 8 
them down; fearful tragedies were enacted | those spots, probably long atter the , 
amid the preparations for festivity, and the | tration of the deed of vengeance, 1 
overthrown tables were drenched in blood.| tion, moreover, relates that the sou; 
The people displayed their strength, and | word, like the Shibboleth of the He 
conquered. The struggle was brief, and | was the cruel test by which the fF, 
great the slaughter of the Sicilians; but of| were distinguished in the massac: 
the French there were two hundred—and | that, if there were found a suspicions 
two hundred fell. known person, he was compelled, , 
sword to his throat, to pronounce the y 


em } + 


s 


ss 





Breathless, covered with blood, brandish- | ° | the elie? 
: . cicirt, and the slightest foreien ace 
ing the plundered weapons, and _proclaim- . . Srten. foreign a 


. : . the signal of his death. Forgetiul of 
ing the insult and its vengeance, the insur- | 8 th . Fc jn 
| own character, and as if stricken }, 





gents rushed toward the tranquil city.— Panag ; iF a OY at 
| walle rE "s 2 e neither ¢ 
‘Death to the French!” they shouted, and | on mal Maree a aence Heither 
{nor united, nor defended themselves: : 
asmany as they found were put to the| ' 
ils |unsheathed thein swords, and pres 
sword. The example, the words, the conta- | P ; ‘ 
i Stipe : | them to their assailants, imploring, as i 
gion of passion, in an instant aroused the | : a 
| emulation of each other, to be the 
whole people. In the heat of the tumult,’ ,. oe 
| die;of one common soldier only it is re 
Roger Mastrangelo, a nobleman, was chosen, | : cee 
ca he , " ed, that having concealed himself he! 
or constituted himself their leader. The . i : 
s : 3 ee wainscot, and being dislodged at the » 
multitude continued to increase; dividing). 4 
. | point, he resolved not to die unaven 
into troops they scoured the streets, burst}* . ’. f } 
: | Springing with a wild cry upon the rauks of 
open doors, searched every nook, every * ¥ 
hiding-place, and shouting “Death to the 
French!’ smote them and slew them, while 
those too distant to strike added to the tu- 
mult by their applause. On the outbreak 
of this sudden uproar the justiciary had ta- 
ken refuge in his strong palace; the next 
moment it was surrounded by an enraged 
multitude, crying aloud for his death; they 
demolished the defences, and rushed furious- 
ly in, but the justiciary escaped them; favor- 


ed by the confusion and the closing darkness 


his enemies, slew three of them bef 

| himself perished. The insurgents brok 

to the convents of the Minorities 
Preaching Friars, and slaughtered all 
monks whom they recognized as Fr 
Eyen the altars afforded no protection; tews 
and prayers were alike unheeded; neither 
old men, women, nor infants, were spare: 
the ruthless avengers of the ruthless massa 


cre of Agosta swore to root out the seed « 
the French oppressors throughout 


a is Ow ay §«Ccruecuy 
he succeeded, though wounded in the face, | whole of Sicily; and this vow the; 


in mounting his horse unobserved, with | fulfilled, slaughtering infants at thetr tot- 





only two attendants, and fled with all speed. °S’ breast, and after me fe mole 
Meanwhile the slaughter continued with in- | themselves, nor sparing even pregnaut \ ~ 
creased ferocity, even the darkness of night! €2, but,with a horrible refinement of cru: 

failed to arrest it, and it was resumed on|"ipping up the bodies of Sicilian oe 
the morrow more furiously than ever; nor| Who were with child by French hus = 
did it cease at length because the thirst for | #04 dashing against the stones the fi 7 

vengeance was slaked, but because victims the mingled blood of the oppressed. 1s 
were wanting to appeaseit. Two thousand general massacre of all who spoke the _ 


French perished in this first outbreak. | language, and these heinous acts of eric) 
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have eaused the Sicilian Vespers to be class- 
ed among the most infamous of national 
crimes. But these fill a vast volume. and in 
it all nations have inscribed horrors of a 
similar, and sometimes ofa blacker dye; 
nations often more civilized, and in times 
jess rade, and not only in the assertion of 
their liberty or against foreign tyrants, but 
in the delirium, of civilor religious partis- 
anship, against fellow-citizens, against 
brothers,against innocent and helpless beings, 
whom they destroyed by thousands, sweep- 
ing away Whole populations. Therefore I 
jo not blush for my country at the remem- 
branee of the vespers, but bewail the dire 
necessity which drove Sicily to such ex- 


tremities. 





DILIGENCE IN DOING GOOD. 

Taowas Waigar, of Manchester, is a worn 
bot nota weary man of sixty-three, who 
las for forty-seven years been weekly ser- 
yaut in a large iron foundry, of which he is 
now the foreman. His daily work begins 
at five o’clock in the morning, and closes at 
exin the evening; for forty-seven years he 
jns worked through twelve hours daily, to 
ipport himself and those depending on 
um, Those dependingon him are not few; 
he hashad nineteen children; and at some 
peviods there have been grandchildren look- 
ngtohim for bread. His income never 
hs attained two hundred pounds a year.— 
Tusisa lifeof toil. Exeter Hall might 
pad for him as a man taxed beyond the 
andard limit; but he had bread to earn, 
id knew that he had need to work for it: 
did wok with great zeal and great efti- 
teacy, obtaining very high respect and eon- 
eace from his employers. A man so la- 
rig, and leading in his home an exem- 
ry, pious life, might be entitled to go to 
i botimes, and rest in peace between these 
ys of industry and natural fatigue. What 
Ud aman do,in the little leisure left by 
mich unremitting work? Poor as he 
‘toiling as he did,a modest man of 


to aid hgn but the wonderful spiritual power 
of an Warnest will—Thomas Wright has 
found means, in his little intervals of leis- 
ure, to lead back, with a gentle hand, three 
hundred convicted criminals to virtue; to 
wipe the blot from their names and the 
blight from their prospects; to place them in 
honest homes, supported by an honest 
livelihood. 

Fourteen yearsago Mr. Wright visited, 
one Sunday, the New Bailey Prison, at 
Manchester, and took an interestin what he 


saw. He knew that, with the stain of jail 
upon them, the unhappy prisoners, after re- 
lease, would seek in vain for occupation; 
and that society would shut the door of re- 
formation on them. and compel them, if they 
would not starve, to walk on in the ways 
of crime. The jailemark branding them as 
dangerous, men buttoned up their pockets 
when they pleaded for a second trial of their 
honesty, and left them helpless. Then, 
Thomas Wright resolved, in his own honest 
heart, that he would visit in the prisons, 
and become a friend to those who had no 
helper. 

The chaplain of the New Bailey, Mr. Bag- 
shawe, recognized in the beginning the true 
practical benevolence of the simple-minded 
visitor. On his second visit a convict was 
pointed out, on whom Mr. Wright might 
test his power. It was certain power.— 
From the vantage-ground of a comparative 
equality of station, he pleaded with his fel- 
low workman for the wisdom of a virtuous 
and honest life. Heaven does, and Earth 
should, wipe out of account repented evil.— 
Words warm from the heart, backed with a 
deep and contagious sense in the hearer of 
the high-minded virtue shown by his com- 
panion, were not uttered, like lip-sympathy, 
in vain. Then Thomas Wright engaged to 
help his friend, to get employment for him; 
and, if necessary, to be surety with his own 
goods for his honorable conduct. He ful- 
filled his pledge; and that man has been 
ever since, a prosperous laborer, and an up- 
right member of society. 

So the work began. So earnest, so hum- 
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me origin, with no power in the world 


ble; yet, like other earnest, humble efforts, 
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with a blessing of prosperity upon it. In 
this way, diring the last frarteen yegps and 
by this man, working in the leisure of a 
twelve hours’ daily toil, hurdreds have been 
restored to peace, He has sent husbands 
repentant to their wives; he has restored 
fathers to the fatherless. Without incur- 
ring debt, supporting a large family on lit- 
tle gains, he has contrived to spare out of 
his little; eontenting himself with a bare ex- 
isence, that he might have clothes to give 
and bits of money, where they were re- 
quire! to reinstate an outcast in society, 

Mr. Wright is a dissenter—free, of course, 
from bigotry; for bigotry ean never co-exist 
with charity so genuine, Although a dis- 
se iter working spiritually inthe prison, he 
never comes into jarring contact with the 
chaplain. He makesa point of kindling in 
his outeast friends a religious freting; but 
that is not sectarian; he speaks only the lar- 
gest sentiments of Christianity, and asks 
only that they attend, once every week, a 
place of worship, leaving them to choose 
what church or chapel it may be. And, in 
the chapel he himself attends, wherever bis 
eye turns, he can seedecent families who 
stand by his means there; men whom he 
has rescued from the vilest courses, kneeling 
modestly beside their children and their 
wives. Are not these families substantial 
prayers? 

Very humbly all this has been done. In 
behalf of each outcast in turn, Mr. Wright 
has pleaded with his employer, or with oth- 
ers,ina plain, manly way. Many now 
work under himself, in his own place of oc- 
cupation; his word and guarantees having 
been sufficient recommendation, Elsewhere 
he has, when rebuffed, persevered from 
place to place, offering and laying down his 
own earnings as guarantee; clothing and as- 
sisting the repentant anemployed convict 
out of his own means, as far as possible; 
speaking words, or writing letters, with a 
patient zeal, to reconcile to hii his honest 

slatives, or to restore lost friends. Bare 
sustenance for his own body by day, that 
he might screw out of himself hittle fonds 





in aid of his good deeds—and nee 
sleep at night, after his hard work. 1), 
might screw out of his bed more tiny. 


, 
Hours 


his devoted labor—these tell their «J. 

the body of the man, who still works ¥. 
twelve hours for his family, and six o¢ wa, 
hours for his race, He is now sixty. mi 
years old, and working forward , : 
course, worn, but unwearied 


No plaudits have been in his ear, and he 
has sought none, Of his labor, the < 


COS 


was the reward. Some ladies joined: . 


working quietly, as he does, in ay yy) | 
current of society, after a while, } rad 
from them the aid of a small charital| /, id 
to draw upon occasionally, in the interes r 
the poor friends for whom he strugsiej— 
Prison Inspectors found him out, ay | praise 
At 


few words, and a note told of “this honor. 
lent individual. 


ed him in reports, first there were q 
His simple, unostentatioy 
but earnest and successful labors on |ehsif 
of discharged prisoners are above ai! praise,” 
After a few years, the reports - rew in they 
enthusiasm, and strung together illistmtions 
of the work that has been done so quietly, 
Let us quote from this source one rt 
amples: 

“Five years ago I was,” owns a certain 
G. J., “in the New Bailey, couvicted of i 
ony, and sentenced to four months i 
onment. When I was discharge: fum 
prison, I could get no employment. I wet 
to my old employer, to ask him to tuke we 
again. 
if hecould get me transported he woul: 
[could get vo work until I met with Me 
Wright, who got me employed in 
where [ remained some 
been in employment ever since. | am 


He said, I need not apply to hin, fr 


time, a id | 


engaged as a screw-cutter—a business | v8 
oblige! to learn—and am earning Wineteet 
shillings and two-peuce a week. | have 
wife and four children, and but f 
Wright, [ should have been a lost iw.” 
Otherstell how they were save! by the 
timely supplies of Mr. Wrig'i'’s | 
which “kept their heals above water” 
they obtainel the trust of an enplye 
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eas ae iia” GiRBas~ WET elie ies hawe thede enrarate tines 
Auother, after telling his career, adds: “IL! tions, must have their separate times of rest, 


am now, consequently, in very comlortable 
circumstances; I am more comfortable now 
than ever [ was in my life; I wish every 
poor man was a3 comfortable as I am. | 
am free fron tippling and eursing, and 
sweartag; have peace of mind, and no quar- 
reling at home as there used to be. I dare 
gay [ wasas wicke! a manasanyin Man- 
chester. Ithought if I could once get set- 
tlel under such a gentleman as Mr. Wright, 
| would not abuse my opportanity, and all 
I expected I have received. I have got Bi- 
bles, hymn-bovk, prayer-book, and tracts; 
and those things I never hal in my house 
since I have been marrie| before. My wife 
is delighted. My boy goes to school, and 
my girl also.” 

Were the spirit of Mr. Wright diffused 
more generally through society, the number 
of fallen men—who, being restored with all 
du» pradence to a generous confi lence, 
“vould not abuse their opportumty’— 
will tell decidedly on the statistics of our 
criminal crarts and prisons To laor as 
Me. Wright has done, must be the preroga- 
tiveof few, though all the indolent may note 
by way of spur, how masha man, even like 
Thomas Wright, poor, humble, seantily in- 
structed, may beget of good out of an earn 
est will, 





EFFECTS OF MONOTONY ON 
HEALTH. 

Noman for any length of time can pur- 
sie one voeation or one train of thought 
withont mental injury—nay, I will go furth- 
e, without msinity. The constitution of 
the brain is such that it must have its time 
of repase, Periodiey is stamped upon it— 
Nor isit enongh that it is awake and in ac- 
tin by day, and in the silence of night ob- 
thins rest and repair; that same periodicy 
which belongs te it asa whole, belongs, too, 
to all its constituent parts. One portion of 
itevinot be called into incessint activity 
without a permanent injury ensaing. Its 


The excitement of one part must be coinci- 
dent with a pause in the action of another. 
Ido not think it possible for mental equili- 
brium to be maintained with one idea or 
one mdnotonous mode of life. There is a 
necessity for men of great intellectual en- 
dowments, whose minds are ofien strained 
to the utmost, to fall back on other pursuits; 
and thus it will always be that one seeks 
refuge in the pleasures of a quiet country 
life, another in the chase, another in secial 
amusements, Nay, with all men, even 
those whose lot. bas been cast ina more 
lowly condition, whose hard destiny is to 
spend their whole lives in pursuit of their 
daily bread, with one train of thought, one 
unvarying course of events, what would be- 
come of them if it were not for sneh a prin- 
ciple as this? Men often say that the 
pleasurcs of religion, and of a Christian 
faith, are wholly prospective, and to be rea- 
lized only in another world. 

In this they make a mistake; for those 
consolations commence even here, and tem- 
per the bitterness of fate. The virtuous la- 
borer, though he may be ground down with 
the oppressions of his social condition, is not 
without his relief; at the anvil, the loom. or 
even at the bottom of the mine, he is lead- 
ing a double existence—the miseries of the 
body find a contrast in the calm of the soul 
—the warfare without is compensated by 
the peace within—the dark light of life here 
serves only to brighten the glories of the 
prospect beyond. Hope is the daughter of 
despair. And thusa kind Providence so 
over-rules events, that it matters not in what 
station he may be—wea'thy or poor, intel- 
lestual or lowly—a refuge is always at hand, 
and the mind worn out with one thing, 
turns to another, and its physical excitement 
is followed by physical repose.—Arthur’s 
Gazette. 





Take gway the feeling that each man 
must depend upon himself, and he relaxes 
his diligence. Every man came into the 





diferent regions, devoted to different func- 


world to do something. ‘ 
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THE MAINE LAW. how orderly our streets were—no cluster, ; 
people around any grog shop—indeed po; ag 
intoxicated man was seen for the day—. 
were sober, and behaved like ratioyaj mes 


God be praised for the Maine Law.” 


Tur Editor of the Gospel Banner, a Uni- 
versalist clergyman, in the capital of Maine, 
has been in one hundred and three towns in 
Maine, during the past winter, and has sat 
at the fireside of friends in seventy-five of 
these towns, and ought to know something} TRUE ANECDOTE OF THE [asy 
of the workings of the “Maine Law.” He CENTURY, 


says, in one of his late papers:— — 





“More than sixty years ago,” said y. 
friend—a lady, whom lam proud to eal] | 
that name, in memory of my deceas. 


“Thus far, at the spring elections, Rum or 
no Rum has been made the issue in the 
choice of Selectmen, &c. With devout thanks 
to God, we say that in more than three-quar- 
ters of the cases the Maine Liquor Law has 
been sustained by the people. In a few 
towns, the Rummies have prevailed. Among 
them, we are sorry to see Bridgton reported 
in the Temperance Watchman. 

Never did a law work so well as the Maine 
Law—it is a self-moving machine—it does 
its own work almost without theaid of sher- 
ifsor constables, Let not our Massachusetts 
brethren be discouraged, as if it could not be 
enforced there. If enacted, it will certainly 
and with ease be executed. 

It is the most popular law ever enacted in 
Maine; you would no more get our people 
to repeal it, than you could to repeal the 
laws against counterfeiting or murder. We 
are about ready to say now THERS IS NOT A 
Grog Suop in tHe State or Maine! Think 
of that—all the world--in this great State 
of Maine, as large as all the rest of New 
England, you may travel from one end of it| you are quite wrong; this friend of n 
to the other, and crosswise every where, and | willsoon convince you that Iam a g 
not-find an open grog shop or rum tavern !| man, and totally incapable of such an act’ 
What a change! Did our blessed earth ev-| “‘No, no! that’s no go—that won't do fr 
er see the like? Thanks to John Hubbard,| me. I thought it was you the moment ! 
Neal Dow, the Legislature, and the People| saw you; but now, when I hear you spe! 
I am positive of it. You must aud shall ¢ 


friend, her husband, the Master of Enol's 
Wit and Sense—“my mother and sister ye 
robbed by two highwaymen—myself a |j 
tle girl, in the carriage with them. 1) 
robbery naturally became a subject of cor 
versation for. sonie time among our county; 
neighbors. Our adventure called forth sip. 
ilar narratives; and among them, one , 
of personal identity which is very remark. 
ble, It was related by our neighbour, \; 
Manners, (I will call him Mr. Manners 
my mother. 

“Mr. Manners was walking over We«- 
minister Bridge with his intimate friend \ 
Deacon, (I substitute another name f 
real one), when suddenly a stage-coachmar 
sprang from his box, rushed at Mr. Deu 
and seized him by the collar. 

“*You rascal! You are the man who 1! 
bed the mail, I drove on such a night’ 





“Mr. Deacon smiling, said, ‘My good ma 


who sustain them. , 
The other day, there was a horse race on | with me before a Magistrate.’ 


our river here. It drew 2000 people into} “Thetwo gentlemen unhesitatingly wei! 


yosl- 


town, from all the region around, and such} with him. The coachman swore so }: 


; ’ 
that the 


people as many of them, heretofore, would, | tively to Mr. Deacon being the man, t 
before the day closed, have been found thick | magistrate had n@alternative but to 
about shops and stores and taverns, and in| mit him for trial. (In those days, a8 J 
a condition, too, that might show their famil- | know, a convicted highwayman was hans: 


darity with spirits; bat it was remarkable | ed.) 
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anaasS=ens - 
“Mr, Deacon was sent to Newgate. As 


he was a man of careless habits, he could by 
no means recal the unimportant monotonous 
events of the lounging life he led; but he 
sud his friends felt that the affair began to 
assume so serious an aspect, that he directed 
allhis papers might be conveyed to him, in 
order that he might make every desirable 
aration in case of the worst that might 
His friend Mr, Manners often 


pre} 
ensue, 


said, : 
“*Isitimpossible for you to recollect 


where you were on this day? 

“‘T cannot recollect; it is above six weeks 
since, and I never kept any journal.’ 

“The day appointed for the trial was 
drawing near. On turning over some ap- 
parently unimportant papers in his prison, 
Mr, Deacon met with one, on the outside of 
which he had noted his having dined with a 
party of friends, and they had not separated 
till one o’clock im the morning (he was a 
man of very early habits)—The mail was 
rbbad at twelve, Here was a complete 
abi; bat every oneof the parties present at 
that convivial meeting were in Seotland.The 
trial was postponed, with difficulty, until 
tiey could be summoned. 

“In the meantime Sir Lionell Lloyd’s 
coachman was taken up for robbing his mas- 
ter. Sir Lionell Lloyd was awakened one 
night by a man at his bed-side, who, hold- 
ing a pistol to his head, commanded him, on 
pain of death, to deliver his keys and prop- 
ety. He had lately received his rents.— 
The man’s face was striped with black— 
Sir Lionell,unresistingly, gave him his keys; 
but he said, ‘I beg you will make no noise, 
for | have an old and valuable servant, my 
coachman, who is very ill, and I am very 
uowilling that he should be unnecessaril y 
agitated’ The man went to the bureau, 
rifled it of its valuable contents, and silently 
withdrew, The next day Sir Lionell, look- 
ing oves the scattered wreck of his papers, 
fund on the ground, where many of them 
lad been thrown, a printef envelope that 
had contained Court Plaster. He instantly 
recollected the black stripes on the robber’s 
fice, He walked to. the village shop, and 
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asked if they had lately sold any quantity 
of Court Plaster? ‘O yes, sir, we sold sey- 
eral papers to your coachman.’ 

“A constable was sent for, and an hol 
after Sir Lionell had driven to the shop, the 
man Was identified and seized. 

“‘ITcame into your room,’ he afterwards 
said, ‘with a fixed determination to kill you, 
but your interceding for me in my supposed 
iliness quite disarmed me.’ 

When committed to Newgate, upon this 
clear statement of robbery, he subsequently 
owned that it was he who had committed 
the robbery of which Mr. Deacon was ac- 
cused, Mr. Deacon was therefore released. 
When he was about to quit the prison, Mr. 
Manners, his faithful friend, said, ‘Before 
leaving this dreadful place we must see you 
likeness.’ They were admitted to his cell. 
The moment Mr. Deacon saw him he faint- 
ed away, as if he had been shot. Mr. Man- 
ners, when his friend recovered, said to him, 
‘Although Iam so intimate with you, I 
could not have believed, had I met this 
man anywhere, that it was not yourself— 
Had any doubt crossed me, the moment I 
heard him speak, I could no longer have 
had one.’ 

“The real culprit, I need not add, was 
hanged.””—Household Words. 





PURITY. 


I would have you attend to the full s‘g- 
nificance and extent of the word holy. It 
is not abstinence from the outward deeds of 


profligacy alone—it is not a mere recoil frem 
It isa recoil from im- 


impurity in action. 
purity in thought; it is that quick and sen- 
sitive delicacy to which even the very con- 
ception of evil is offensive ; it is a virtue 
which has its residence within, which takes 
guardianship of the heart, as a citadel or in- 
violated sanctuary. In which no wrong or 
worthless imagination is permitted to dwell. 
It is not a purity of action that is all we 
contend for, it is exalted purity of heart— 
the ethereal purity of the third heaven; and 
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if it is at once settled in the heart, it brings 
the peace and the triumph, and the untrou- 
serenity of heaven along with it. In 
the maintenance of this, there is constant 
elevation ; there is the complacency, I had 
almost said the pride, of a great moral vie- 
tory over all earthly and accursed nature ;— 
there is a health and harmony in the soul,a 
beauty of holiness which, though it efflo- 
resces in the countenance and the outward 
path, is itself so thoroughly internal as to 
make purity of the heart the most distinc- 
tive evidence of a work of grace in time— 
the most distinctive guidance of character 
that is ripening and expanding for the glo- 
ries of eternity —Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 





For the Miscellany. 
OUR REPUBLIC. 


BY REY. W. G, STONEX. 

Tiat we should be the most interested 
in that with which we are the most  inti- 
mately associated, is according toa law of 
our nature. This is seen not only as it re- 
gards our fellow beings, but also the country 
we inhabit. The citizen of any country, 
when his attachments have not from differ- 
ent causes been estranged from it, uniformly 
regaids it as the most favored of others, and 
is often loud in his expressions of commen- 
dation. 

Frequently the more degraded portions of 
our race look down upon others, who are 
immensely in advance of themselves, as 
being in every way their inferiors, consider- 
ing that their different advantages give 
them this superiority. The supercilious 
Turk has been accustomed heretofore to 
look scornfully upon the intellectual Frank, 
and apply to him the epithet of Dog; while 
the degrade Mexican and the civilized 
Chinese have, in the same spirit, termed him 
nothing more or less than a Barbarian. 

We need not go, however, to the unen- 
lightened nations, wecan find the same 
spirit strikingly exemplified among those, 
who are enjoying the highest degree of in- 
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tellectual light. The Briton, consi 
the advancement of his nation in mo; Is. : 
in the arts and sciences, is confident that ‘ 
nation can reasonably claim to be its ¢, 4 
One of her latest historians speaks of },. 
having ‘risen to the place of umpire at 
the European powers” While at 1h, Sa! 
time the French, with the same 4, y 
confidence, place their nation upon the high. 
est eminence, believing that, as a peor 
they have no successful competitors, Fy. 
pressing undoubtedly the feelings and ; : 
of the nation, the distinguished philos,») 


and statesman Guizot, says, “without jy;, 

ding to flatter the country to which | 
bound by so many ties, I cannot but pox 
centre—as the focus of 4) 


France as the 
civilization of Europe.” 

Enumerating his historians and_ Jeayy¢j 
men, the German points as proudly to 
country, and enquires if that country’s 
claim to pre-eminence is not equaily as ye) 
founded; and we know that, as Arey 
when we cast our eye over our own land and 
observe its physical, its political and rly. 
ious advantages, together with those w! 
correspond with other nations, we ca 
consider ourselves as Jess entitled than 
ers to the greatest elevation. 

While these views, and the feelings w! 
tend to give existence to these views 
found to be common to all, it must | 
mitted that the wiser course is for ussin) 
to refer to existing facts—facts which 
not be contested, and with these spread ou 
before the eye, let others who ean judici 
ly discriminate see wherein the point 
national superiority is placed. Whenever i 
is fully ascertained that one nation possess 
advantages which others do not, instead 
allowing it to foster a vain-glorious feeling 
it would certainly be indicative of a con 
ly enlightened sentiment to endeavor, as tx 
as possible, to put others beyond us in pe 
session of the same advantages. 

That was an important era when Col 
bus first placed his feet on the shores of t! 
American Continent, It was importa 
both to the discoverer and to the word 





















The correctness of the theory for which he 
had long contended, that there was in the 
Western Hemisphere a vast extent of land 
which gave balence to the terraqueous 
globe, was established; and it made known 
to the nations of the world that there was a 
country, to which portions of their popula- 
tions might emigrate, and thusthe subse- 
quent densely populated countries be greatly 
relieved. It could not but be regarded as a 
universal blessing; and when in the sinceri- 
ty of his heart he bowed before God upon 
the new-found soil to return thanks, it is 
probable his thoughts dwelt upon the good, 
which in this, as well as in other particulars 
must accrue to the world. 

Weare confidentwe do not exaggerate 
when we affirm that almost of equal impor- 
tance was that event, when upwards of a 
century after the Pilgrim fathers landed up- 
on Plymouth Rock. They sought a refuge 
from the hand of oppression. They came to 
the wilderness world chiefly, for the purpose 
of enjoying that liberty which they could 
enjoy no where else; and though in no ordi- 
nary degree influenced by the spirit of the 
age in which they lived, they yet came with 
those impressions, and with that determina- 
tion, by which they were subsequently en- 
abled to raise up an enterprising and pros- 
perous people. When in after years it was 
decided that this nation was to bea repub- 
lic, and that no titled ruler should sway a 
seeptre over the land, it was then that the 
early spirit which actuated the pious pil- 
grim received its full form and its proper 
complexion; it was then, ina word, that 
the great idea which they entertained was 
fully elucidated. 


Familiar as we are with our civil institu- 
tions, and endeared as they are to us, it is 
not to be forgotten that other nations have 
looked upon our form of government, and 
political institutions differently to what we 
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have long been turned upon us from abroad, 
and interest has long been awakened.— 
Those who love the sound of freedom have 
hoped, that in whatever light our national 
superstructure ought to be regarded, that yet 





the noble edifice might forever remain per- 
manent; and they have hoped and continued 
to hope, that other nations may be induced 
to take our political fabric as a pattern and 
fashion their governments by it, On the 
other hand those who sit on thrones have 
desired its overthrow that the people they 
govern may be assured that republics are 
mere fallacies, and that there is nothing left 
for the multitude but to bear the yoke, they 
may see proper to impose upon them. 

To those who make their advent among 
us from the limited divisions of Europe, 
nothing seems to strike them more forcibly 
than the vastness ofour country. Said one 
who traversed our shores not long since, ad- 
dressing his countrymen after his return, 
“we have, as yet, no adequate idea of the col- 
ossal greatness of this young Republic.”— 
Many again, as they have navigated our 
lakes and rivers, and traversed our almost 
limitless plains, have exclaimed with sur- 
prise, ‘what a mighty continent is this!’ 
With the late accessions, it is estimated 
that our country embraces nearly Three 
Millions and a quarter square miles, thus 
making it within a trifle equal to all the 
nations of Europe. It is nota little re- 
markable that our geographical history is 
so imperfectly understood by intelligent 
Europeans. 
formly struck with the meagre conceptions 
entertained by those from whom they ex: 
pected better things. There is a singular 
unwillingness on the part of some Euro- 


American travellers are uni- 


peans to give credit to that which exceeds 
the standard of things around them. This 
has been the subject of much animadversion. 
Certainly none among us would expect to 


we accustomed. Wehave always regarded | hear an intelligent editor of a popular 


them as fully established; they have looked 


Eoglish journal, seriously assure his rea- 


upon them as unsettled. We have regarded ! ders that the city of Philadelphia is the capi- 
them as being well-defined, while they have | tal of a slave state; and to hear from another 








viewed them as.mere experiments, Eyes | that among the States of the Union, there is 
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the State of Baltimore. Yet so it is; this 
indicates a corresponding degree of intelli- 
gence with another, who always understood 
that Massachusetts was the capitol of the 
State of Boston. 

One of our countrymen observes, that in 
the presence of a contpany of intelligent 
gentlemen in England, he remarked, that if 
all the running waters in Great Britain and 
Ireland, were poured at once into that father 
of waters—the mighty Mississippi in the 
time of the spring floods, fifty miles above 
New Orleans, the people of that city would 
not know that any thing unusual had hap- 
pened. It was amusing, he assures us, to 
see the incredulous expression which every 
face assumed. It was of course, he said, set 
down as a fair specimen of Yankee exagger- 


ation. 
Another whilst traveling, had formed an 


agreeable acquaintance with an English 
gentleman while passing down the river 
Thames. With feelings of national pride he 
commended to the notice of the American 
the majesty of the stream, at the same time 
he reminded him that it extended to the dis- 
tance of about two hundred miles, assuming 
that this last item of intelligence, together 
with the expanse of water before them, 
would produce the impression that he was 
then floating upon one of earth’s most mag- 
nificent streamc. The traveler having been 
accustomed to see land and water on alto- 
gether a different scale, was not at all pre- 
pared to be thus impressed by the scene be- 
fore him; in fact the first thought in his 
mind was to question the actual seriousness 
of his friend, Finding that in this particu- 
lar there was no ground for mistake, he con- 
tented himself by simply assuring the other 
that such was the extent of many of the 
riversof the country to which he belonged, 
that a person could pass up one river and 
then another, to the distance, of not merely 
several hundreds, but thousands of miles.— 
In making this statement, however, he had 
gone too far; in the estimation of the other 
the assertion was so monstrous, as to prove 
without any additional evidence, that the 
American was utterly unworthy ofall belief, 








To the no slight annoyance of our count 
mau, the other cast upon him a look of »». 
mitigated seorn, at the same time ty:y},. 
upon his heel he walked away with ay . , 
which seemed tosay, that any one yi, 
would attempt to impose such a Munchaysy 
story upon him, must of necessity be an jn 
famous character. But whatever opiniqys 
may be entertained by others, those opi) 
do not in the least effect the fact itselj: , 
republic stretches, with a might ¥ strid 
from ocean to ocean, and from the region of 
snows, to that ofalmost perpetaal sunshine 
If national greatness, however, consisied 
chiefly in territorial extent, some of thos 
nations which have won for themselves jn). 
perishable renown, and whieh have | 
been regarded as great, must necessarily | 
ranked as diminutive. Proficiency in the 
arts and sciences, in deeds of noble dayne 
in the elucidation of unknown, yet imp 
tant principles, as also in other particulis 
have conduced to give character to nations. 
. It has been reserved for our republic + 
demonstrate to the world the fallacy of «il 
theories—theories which had long been re- 
garded as immutable. It was laid down ss 
an axiom, by the author of the Spirit of 
Laws, that republics to exist must necessai- 
ly be small. This principle was considcre! 
to have been fully established by the histo- 
ry of the past. And with this admitted 
principle before their eyes, others lookel 
that our wide-spread commonwealth must 
one day be disrupted; that if no other caus 
essprang up for this purpose, it would fl 
to pieces in eonsequenee of its own weight. 
But in its continuance it bas marked the 
fallacy of this fundamental principle, avd 
has bade the statesmen look to other causes 
as those which have effected the overthrov 
of extensive republics. It is not improla- 
ble but that the framers of our Constitution 


Perhaps not a few of them feared, that 3 
the Continent was improved, and Sta'e wes 
added to State, and territory to territory.that 
from the nomerous conflicting iters's 
which might eventually be awakened, 
might become necessary for a separation 

















effected in the body politic. It may be 
that they then looked into the future with 
an eve of distrust and painful foreboding,as 
thoughts of this kind obtruded themselves 
upon them. But at this day our citizens 
hare spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the North to the far extended South, 
and the common bond by which we are 
bound is cemented, as we believe, as strong- 
lvas ever; and thus the axiom of the pro- 
foand philosopher is shown to be untrue, 

Our republic has also demonstrated to the 
world the absurdity of the theory that the 
few must govern the many. Forms of goy- 
ernment such as ours, have long, long been 
subjects of ribaldry for those who have con- 
tended for Monarehies and Aristocracies— 
To suppose that a nation of people could 
give to themselves laws suitable for their 
well being, and have those laws enforced, 
seemed singularly absurd. It anticipated 
at ence such an amount of intelligence and 
virtue, which no nation could be presuined 
to possess—it anticipated the great body of 
the people were generally inclined to submit 
to suitable authority and restraint, and that, 
not because they were compelled by power 
beyond themselves, but because it was con- 
ducive to universal good. 

That the day might come when mankind 
might be fully prepared for self-government 
they would not deny, but it could only be 
when the dreams of the ancient sages of a 
golden age were realized, or the predictions 
of the prophets of an age of righteousness 
were verified. Admitting the advantages of 
arepublic were to promote liberty, public 
spirit, and patriotism, together with such 
regulations as would be adapted to the wants 
of the people, yet it was contended that tu- 
mult, faction, and anarchy, stand so inti- 
mately associated with it, that ruin must in- 
evitably ensue. 

When our Republic began its existence 
there were, it is true, other republics already 
in being; but there were peculiar features 
connected with ours which rendered it dis- 
similar to them, dnd thus in an essential 
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something new. We esieetm it to be a very 
fortunate circumstance for us, that our na- 
tional superstructures were reared before 
those miserable caricatures of republicanisn « 
in Germany and France, made their appear- 
ance. Had the events of the present day 
transpired a century ago, they might have 
done much to deter our fore-fathers from 
adopting this, as the form of government 
best designed to enhance the peace and 
prosperity of the nation ; and then indeed, 
a double security would have been extended 
to Monarchs, and they might have scoffed in 
derision at every attempt on the part of the 
people, to break from under their control.— 
But France, whose history as a republic, is 
unworthy of mention, bas presented to the 
world a truth which neither we nor others 
should ever forget, it is that ignorance, infi- 
delity, and the predominance of brutal pase 
sion, which are ever destructive to such a gov- 
ernment—that it cannot exist where these 
are found to have the ascendancy. She has 
presented to view the danger there is that a 
violent revolutionary movement will be fol- 
lowed by a violent reactionary one. Had 
France been influenced by a proper degree 
of moral excellence and intelligence when 
she aspired to supercede a Monarchy with 
such a government and such institutions as 
we possess, then ere long might have been 
witnessed the fulfillment of the prediction 
of the profound Napoleon, when he said— 
“France once more a republic, other coun- 
tries will follow her example. Germans, 
Prussians, Poles, Italians, Danes,Swedes,and 
Russians will all join in the crusade of lib- 
erty.” While such failures are made—such 
specimens of republicanism exhibited—let it 
be known that they are but failures, Our 
country has proved it possible for a people 
to govern themselves, and that the prostra- 
tion of a republic is not attributable to any 
inherent feebleness being necessarily attached 
to it, but to causes which exist beyond it. 
Our nation has again shown to the world, 
that the dignity and security of a country 
can be maintained without a standing army. 
For many years past, the powers of Europe 





‘manner caused it to appear to the world as 


have regarded it as indispensable to their 
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safety, and for the defence of their posses- | was patriotism sufficient in our republic, to 
sions, as also for the preservation of the bal- | furnish volunteer soldiers equal to any en». 
ance of power, to maintain,in times of peace, | gency, whether we refer to numbers wa 7 % 
large standing armies, The standing army | tial valor. The truth was then made prot 
of England is so immense, as to cost that na- | inent to the world, that when a governmey; 
tion no less than the enormous sum of about | is formed on such a basis as to be a coon 
one hundred millions of dollars per annum, | ment for the people, no such appendage as a 
being about sixty-four millions per annum | standing army is required. Feeling that js js 
more than was paid by our government to | ‘heir government, they will make every eq. 
her army, while engaged in war with Mexi- | rifice that may be demanded, in order to 5 
co. The army of France has been estimated | tain it. 
at five hundred thousand, and that of Rus- Tt is too well known to be disputed, that, 
sia at nine hundred thousand men ; and oth- | at this day, the armies of Europe are kept 
er nations maintain armies propoxtionably up chiefly for the purpose of keepit o th 
corresponding with these. people in subjection. The spirit whieh hg: 
The spirit of our citizens, and our actual for some time past possessed the citizens ¢; 
ability to defend our nationality, were sin-| the nations, has produced alarm among ¢) 
gularly misapprehended by the nations of crowned heads. Conflict prevails betwee: 
Europe, votil within a short period. Prior| those who govern, and the governed tle». 
to our unhappy engagement with Mexico, it selves. The latter have asked for eo 





was extensively believed that we possessed | sions from the thrones—sach concessions 
no available amount of internal strength,and | shall secure to them a suitable degre 
were consequently unable to act with any | erty. The monarchs reject the demau 
great degree of promptnessand energy against | With a firm, unvielding grasp, hold to tl, 


a national foe. We might reasonably have | royal prerogatives; and their standing 
expected that the lessons our nation taught | mies alone keep them seated where 
others in former years, touching our energy | are. If these were disbanded, there \ 
and courageous enthusiasm, would not soon | soon be heard a sound like the roaring 
be forgotten ; but time, it was supposed,had | many waters ; it would come from th: 
effected such changes, if not in the individu- | leut fall of the old, enervated dynasties—t 
al character of the nation, at least in its po-| in the majesty of their strength, the peop! 
litical condition, by which we were essen- | would cast out those causes of evil and |i 
tially shorn of our strength. When our dif- | terness to themselves. 

ficulty with England, relative to Oregon, ex-| From the enumeration of the foregoing 
isted, a meniber of the British Parliament | considerations, it will be clear to the ajjre- 
affirmed that the United States was never so | hension of all minds, that whatever may! 
disqualified to engage in war as then ; that | claimed by others, yet such are our a‘ 
there were her indignant slaves and exasper- | tages, and such the principles we, as a | 
ated’Indians, ready, at a suitable crisis, to| tion, have elucidated, that unquestionabl, 
rise with violence against her; that there, | ordinary degree of celebrity belongs | 
again, was the alienation which party feeling} and we are furthermore assured, (ot | 
and interest had engendered, which would | prejudice or ignorance decide as they | 
affect all attempts at concentration of effort ;) yet the judgment of the wise and impa' 
and when, to these, it was remembered that | will fully acquiesce in the declaration ot ‘ 
she had comparatively no standing army, it | of England’s greatest statesmen, who, 
was most obvious that she could make but a| ing of us, styled us “that great nativn.” 
feeble attempt in carrying on a war with a 
formidable enemy. Our contest with Mexi- 
co, feeble as was that nation, proved there} Ivrgtuigence and piety exalt a nat 


























ADDRESS ial others, so stationed as to anined this im- 


pate yortant mystery from unsanctified obtrusion: 
Delivered before Emmons Division, No. 120. I . oi 
. nor yet, of passing through a mere routine 





BY J. C. BAUGHMAN. of ceremony, or of business. Some may 
suspect that I shall rather attempt to tell 

[raxe it for granted, Brothers, that you what is not, than what is, duty in the pre- 
would not have set me the task of studying mises, In rearing a superstrueture, it may 
for my own, or your instruction, the duties be quite as necessary to clear away the rub- 


be» . . * . 
if t he Om ‘ers of the Sons of Temperance, ish, as to lay the foundation. So, in com- 
C ub 
if you did not wish t: ) profit by the informa- | municating truth, it is frequc ntl v necessary 
tion that I might gaia and communicate on | to remove error, that the truth may be the 


the subject. I will say, then, that I find | more clearly perceived. In viewing this 
t ouny | e 








those duties and responsibilities of a more | | subj et properly, it will be discovered that 
important nature than I had supposed; and | | the duties enjoined are both general and par- 
I cannot but regret that circumstances of | ticular——the duties of the whole and of the 
time, and press of business have prevented | several parts. The first thing that strikes us 
the bestowment of that attention to the sub- | forcibly, in eur search for truth upon the 
iect that its importance demands. Aud you, | topic of temperance, and especially the du- 
peshaps, were impressed, as little as myself, { ties and work of its united friends, is the 
with their importanee when you selected me great object of such union; it is to gain and 


as the delineator of those duties. | perpetuate principles aud facts upon this all 





Yet, however, we may have failed to ap- important subject; not merely in theory, but 


presiate those duties in times past, as these in practice ; not in words alone, but action, 
are the daysof improvement and reform, we 
may hope to catch the spirit of the age, and 
alvance both in the knowledge aad practice | Then, yau should have put us on the track, 


and urged us to our duty. For who would 


j continaonn, patient, persevering action. But, 
| Say Some, we were aware of that, long since. 





of duty. 

In looking over the present state of socie- | have suppesed, from our course during the 
ty, there appears to be one prominent prac- | past year, that we had such objects in view 
tical error inte which all are more or less in | 48 [ have just specified. But, if indeed, 
danger of falling. That is, losing sight of brothers, we know our duty and still perform 
personal and individual responsibility, in as- | it not, the greater is our condemnation— 
sociated relation, and especially of transfer-| Fer the great Teacher has said, “He that 
ring all personal respansibility to official re- | knoweth his master’s will, and doeth it not, 
lation The only rational object that we can | shall be beaten with many stripes.” 
discover in organization, is tv concentrate Our convictions of duty must be greatly 
aud direct individual effort. And official re- increased, when we look into the horrid de- 
lations in sach organizations, are only de- | tails of the means and measures employed 
sigaed to give system and regularity to the} by the opposer of our principles and destroy- 
movement of the whole Body. erof our work. His means are every where, 

It is very elear, then, that we as “Sons of | and his instruments in all places; from the 
Toumperance,” are not banded together for 


tie mere fun, (as it is to be feared seme | ion, and the richly adorned saloons of the 


gilded parlors and drawing-rooms cf fash- 


suppose) of putting one person into the) rich and wost refined pleasure-takers, to the 
chair; to tell a number of other persons, who | most vile and wretched of human habita- 
do not enjoy this high prerogative, that it is| tions, the foulest garret and lowest cellar, 
‘ime to commence proceedings; and another | the dreadful details of his horrid business, 
‘o write aud read some things that were said | would utterly surpass human belief, but that 
tod done the last time said persons met; 





the facts have been forced upev our senses. 
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That vile monster has made abodes that were | free and independent Sons of Ter), 
once the comfortable abodes of delightful |} who have thrown off the shackJos pee . 
association, and of cheerful and affectionate | giance to this vile King’s vile py. 
hearts as any that ever surrounded happy {| welcome to our self-governing jy. 
tiresides, desolate and blank ‘That he has | those unfortunate refugees why jjay, 
turne] the sensitive heart into stone--that | in his service, and have bar: ly eseay 
he has made, against his nature, the sworn } life and reason ; to invite and wee 
protector of the confiding wife, her ruthless | abandon his pernicious power, to 
a>user—he has made an idiot of the highly | against him, and not cease until es 
gifted and intellectual mind—a villain of the | be set free and he abandon his 
virtuous man--an ingrate of the son—-a fra- | moral republic. This, my Bi 
ticide of the brother—has unstrung and | object ef our union; an object 
crushed the strong heart of man—and has | complimentary to our moral naty 
laid the noblest work of God in the deepest } upon ourselves to earry out its pri 
moral and physical degradation, leaving him | to action, than it is to our mora! 
even in the filth of the gutter. the lethargy we have shown in } 

Who of you, my Brothers, but iove the | 'Y into practice. Had our practi 


pleasures and refinement of home enjoy- responded with our prineip|; 
ments--the benignant grace of the father, in | We not have aecomplished % 
age, as some incidental interest of his past | ™° to relate an incident illust 
life passes before him, ard he hands it down 


to his children for their benefit--the moth- 


power we have of doing good, with ad 
exertions. 


} 


er’s calm enjoyment in the society of her Wm. Henderson, who resi 
cherished ones--the bright glowing fire, | in the State of Ohio, gai®. 
lighting up the countenance of an afiection- | asa hatter. Flis davs end « 
ate sister—the sympathetic love of a confi- | j,j, evenings brought content to | 
ding wife. Home to us. “What a volume} jome: no care—no want 

in aword!” Yet, this monster has chang-| His happy wife and ruddy chili! 
ed such homes into scenes of wretchedness, cheerfully, 66 eesecte him in hi 
broils and suffering—put out its fires—} His employer respected him, for] 
quenched its loves—and turned out its in- | industry and sobriety of cor 

mates upon the bleak sympathies of stran- poor Sr sidan inn tell eatray. 
gers, and planted discord and brutality in sipped, drank, and drowned hin 
the place where once flourished all virtuous | jytoxieating cup. He bound h 
and holy affections. And tell me, whose} jnfatuating ruin. His emy 

home is not liable to the same inyvasion,| jim until forbearance ceased 
unless we stand forth and firmly resist. and finally turned him adri! 


But, Brothers, you manifest no surprise | ployment. His poor, poor fami); 


that these things have been transpiring with- 
outour walls, Alas! we have known it be- 


blow was this to them! He stri 
of furniture, and of clothes, a 


his dwelling to buy his own dest: 


fore : this tale of woe has been so long ring- 
7 


ing in our ears, that it has well nigh closed For weeks and months, the 


the way to our hearts ; but it is nut the fash- than sufficient food to keep them 


ion to feel sympathetic heart-burns with ex- 


7: 77 


ving, or fuel to prevent their fre: 
even those scanty supplies were 


eS 


der the benumbed fingers of his 


e ° -: sc F101 t woul 
oppressed Hungary, that betters its condi- wife. He saw his ruin, but 
it—so strongly was he held by the | 


iles from King Alcohol’s oppression. But 
our hands cannot open wide as our wills for 


tion in “the land of the free and the home 





. ¥ ae 7 > ae ‘aie hic: dis 
of the brave.’ But, it becomes us, as_ the his appetite. But, just as ! 
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4 }eated. Could that be Wm. Henderson, with 


~ife was at the point of giving up in despair, 
her exertions having failed to supply their 
wants, and he on the verge of the drunkard’s 
evave—in the horrible experience of the de- 
lirium tremens, “the Sons of Temperance 
rose in strong array and formed this great 
fraternal band.’? The employer of Hender- 
son was the first to enlist under its princi- 


and the first object of his sympathy, 


ples : 


ra a step and genteel dress? 


It was 
him. His appearance explained all. She 
reached forward, and fell sobbing into the 
}arms of her recovered husband. “My wife,’ 
said he; “look up : 
| for sorrow—I am again a man—bound by 
| 


vou have now no cause 


my honor as a man, to live a sober and an 
, 


honest life—I am a son of Temperance.’’— 


was Wm. Henderson. By continued persua- And he kept his word, and is now one of the 


gion and appeals to his duty asa husband 
' ’ ri 

and father, and his responsibilities as a man 
and the offer of advantageous *employment, 


he was at last induced to unite with the Sons 


of Temperance. And now, that he was again 


in his place, and realized his position, he de- 


termined to give his patient, suffering wife, 
a joyful surprise. He bent his hand to his 


purpose -earning money—sending her bare- | 


ly sufficient to procure food and fuel, as if 


from a benevolent friend—keeping out of the | 


way of her notice, until he had procured suf- 
ficient for his purpose. On one dreary, win- 
tery, Saturday evening, the wife sat over the 
dying embers of a cheerless fire; thinking, 
perbaps, of the pleasant Saturday evenings 
that used to bless her home, when her hus- 
band loved and cherished her: but what a 
change! She now sat freezing and starving; | 
her child siekly and —— But hark! a knock, | 
can it be ?—for it is months since any have 

visited this unhappy home. Yes, it isa 

knock, She opens the door; and there | 
stands, backed up to the steps, two well 
“Does Mr. Henderson live | 
here?” Yes! “Well, Thave brought you a | 
barrel of flour, a barrel of potatoes, and 


loaded drays. 


some groceries; and Jim has got a load of 
furniture traps for you ; and there stands Mr. | 


Philips, with a load of wood, and wants to 


] 
, 3 F ° ” | 
know where to put it.’ The woman was | 


dumb with astonishment, and for a moment 
“Oh! you must | 


} 


could not answer a word, 
be mistaken: we have not, for months, had 
three pounds of flour in our house, at once!” 
“There is no mistake about it, madam : Mr | 
Henderson sent the things, himself, and told | 
us to unload them at his door; and there he | 
comes te answer for himself’? 'The astonish- 
ed wife turned her eyes in the direction indi- 


|—there God brews it : 


| nost prosperous men in that village; and she 
| the happiest of wives. 

| Brothers, have we any thing, thus interest- 
| ing, to record in reward of our exertions ? 

The duty of Officers is, to be early at their 
| posits—to direct with energy the struggle 
| that is going on for universal emancipation 
from the body, mind and soul, destroying 
despotism, that will remorse lessly por ket the 
| price of crime, dishonor and oppression. It 
is the duty of Officers to bind up the hearts 
| broken under his curse; to invite and wel- 


, 


}come to the “glorious refuge that is here,’ 
the unfortunate subject of his rtvages, as he 
ve. 


| It is the duty of Officers to administer sol- 


| sends him tottering to the drunkard’s era 


emply to his understanding, the important 


obligation that binds his honor asa man, and 


}as a Son of Temperance. It is the duty of 


Officers toinstruct him carefully in the work 
of our glorious reform. It is their duty, as 
they raise before his bleared eves the spark- 
ling water, to make him feel that it is, in- 
deed, “the beverage prepared by God himself 
to nourish and invigorate his creatures, and 
beautify his footstool.’ That, in the lan- 
guage of Paul Denton, “It is the liquor 
which God the eternal, brews for al! his chil- 
dren ; that it is not made in the simpering 
still, over smoky fires, choked with poise n- 
ous gasses, and surrounded with the stench 
of sickening odors and rank corruption ; but, 
in the green glade, and grassy dell, where 
the red deer wanders and the wild birds sing 
and down, low down 
in the deepest valleys, where the fountains 
murmur and rills gurgle soft symphony, and 
high upon the tall mountain tops where na- 
tive granite glitters like gold in the sun, 


where the storm clouds brood and the thun- 


tes 


Ss 
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der storms crash, and away far out where the | ' mpress of heartfelt truth, You an 


wide, wild sea howls music and the big waves | in-duty, and in honor, to attend our stat 
roar the chorus, sweeping the march of God | meetings ; but not at the sacrifice , f 
-~there he brews it. That beverage of life, | business, or the prior claims of your hn 
health-giving water. But every where it is| What is the duty that has so strong a 

a thing of beauty—gleaming in the dew-/ Is ita mere business duty that calls 
drop—singing in the summer rain—shining | vether from week to week, to go thy, 
in the ice gem, till the trees all seem turned | routine of forms and resolutions ? 

to living jewels—spreading a golden vail| mere social duty, that for friends) 
over the setting sun, or a white gauze around | society’s sake, we leave our hom 

the midnight moon—sporting in the cataract} ments? No. It.is a much holier « 
—sleeping in the glazier—dancing in the| these. It isa duty we owe to our { 
hail shower—folding its bright snow curtain | men, in warning them of their rapid 
about the wintery world—and weaving the | gress to the overwhelming eatarac: | 
many colored iris, that seraph zone of the they are tending—to ply the oar and «; 
sky—whose warp is the rain drop of earth—| out the hand to save them. It is a dv: 





whose woof is the sunbeam of heaven—all | owe to our Creator, in preserving th: 
checkered over with celestial flowers by the | and body from the enervating ravages 
mystic hand of refraction,——still, always it is) temperance. It is a great moral d 
beautiful. That blessed life water! No! owe the world, to unmask the all-r 
poison bubbles on its brink—its foam brings | destroyer, that “comes in the side 
no rnadness and murder—-no blood stains its} ness, proffering the eup of enchant 
liquid glass——pale widows and starving or- | the merry and social nature,” to tell 1} 
phans weep not burning tears in its depths os Ss 
Bi: Trust not the perfidious destroyer; 
—no drunkard’s shrieking ghost, from the ei cdieee ta nabitlh: ti ander 
grave, curses it in the world of eternal des- He spares not the bigh nor the hum! 
pair. How should we cherish, then, God’s Fer kings of the earth sink before hi 
life-civing beverage, and teach all to prefer While wisdom and genius fal! pr: 


for their own happiness’ sake, to that, that He withers the vigor of y< a 
/ And dishonors the gray hairs of agi 

giveth woe—that giveth sorrow—that giveth AN] beauty he turns tocorruption— 
contention—-that giveth its color in the cup, And conquers the might of the br 
and at last biteth like a serpent and stingeth He scatters all earthly possessions 
like an edder.”” And leaves not a hope for the future. 
His power hath extended for ages 

It is the duty of Officers to welcome, To the uttermost limits of earth. 
heartily, the stranger that has just taken our He rides on the limitless ocean, 
solemn obligations upon himself, with ear. And buries whole fleets in its dept! 


nest sincerity—to place him on a footing 


: ‘ Therefore, keep this duty firm iis 
with ourselves, as Sons of Temperance—-to 
salute him as friend and brother, in the name 
that should be his “glory and his shield’’— 


your metuory—as an important one 
connection with our order; aud still : 


hic , bear in mind, that the sacrifice of y: 
i ress, by » truthfulness of your manner . < i. 
impress, by the trut eed ; ness aud the prior claims of yo 
wn him, the responsibility of its duties— he , 
up n him, ie re I ons ] . ) must pot be slight ones, to d 


ia 


warn him, not as if you yourself believed he 
possessed no influence, but with sincerity 
of the effect of his example in advancing or 


from duty. Take a special warning 
the castigation which your late Juri/ 
triarch received, for a too literal cons 
retarding the cause of temperance. of these exceptions to our line of d 

It is the duty of the Officers to show the | there are eagle eyes watching over t! 
initiate his proper relation to the order—not | ests of Emmous Division. 


merely in the prescribed form, but with the! Brother officers—I will not presun 
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struct you in the formalities of your duties; } may set it running in our streets as a_tribu- 
: now them sufficiently to have pledged | tary to our beautiful straits, until its waters 
vourhonor as men to observe them. But | shall bear off this tide of death—and “its 
spirited in their exercise—move with the | purity shall wash away the stains of black 
energy that characterizes your actionsin less | tatempernnce.” 

important matters—be inspired with a laud- | Why is it that our order shows any signs 


you k 


ple emulation to excel—not only in the of decline or languishing? It is because we 
a — sad i 

duties you are called upon to perform—but 
also in displaying in all their effulgence|¢ome together our most important object 
those principles of benevolence which we | t© get a quorum that we may hurry through 
Lav. ’ . ; . . 


| ‘or , 7 nce 4 > rAtirn 
are united to perpetuate. | the form of our business, and then retire 


forget the object of our formation. We 


Brothers all, you are instructed before | Without having gone a step towards the 
taking upon yourselves our obligations, that | on cartoons ene oy sven 
the Order of the Sons of Temperance was | ch to on Selina quod; end us 
instituted as the strongest and closest boud | sor it the best talents pane may <cmpbeiens 
of unionamong the friends of total absti- | long as theobject of its use remains —— 
nance to encourage and sustain each other lar one, and relax when that exertion be- 
‘comes one entirely of principle, may we 
or—and Lam not leaving my subject—if I | not expect that we will lose all that we 


in the paths of ¢emperance—virtue, and hon- 

. | have oai “]? ve snficientlyv ws one 
oficially, offer to you as private members a | uave gained? We do not sufficiently bring 
few words of advice—and urge you toa| UF object in view by exerting ourselves not 
more faithful performance of the work we} only as an order, but individually to keep 
lave taken upon ourselves voluvtarily to | up an interest in the great work, another 
do—you will not ask what there is for us to | "¢#80n of our decline is that we make our 

a | , . . 

do, with a work crowding upon us that | plans too general. Weasa Division can 
would fill the heart and hand of super-hu- | Net expect to do the work of the whole or- 
man benevolence. With the power that | der. We must leave each branch to do the 
this vast element of sin has upon the heart | Work of its own departrert, taking some 
of man—while the tear of sympathy is| local or specific ground to build upon, let us 
daily glistening in our eyes—while human | not leave it until our project is gained and 
Devils glut their avarice at such an awful! complete. Our deportment in the Division 
priee—while widows and orphans cry ou; | Room should be such as will make the work 
for vengeance on the inhuman traffic that has | Characterize the object. These meetings are 
made them the poor deserted beings they essential to the systematic pushing forward 


are—work is not wanting fora Son of Tem- | Of our means to the end, 

perance, We may have our hands full in | Ours is the best plan that has ever been 
filling up the graves, that are dug by the devised forgetting the insolent and arbitrary 
runi-seller for his victims, and leading him king of ruin, debauch and shame under 
over it to a life of usefulness and honor.— | strong hands, in iron gloves, that will press 
We may fill a Jong life with joy and happi- | him down into, and bring him toa moral 
ness, by giving back to the heart-stricken | and legal grave and fill it up to a level with 
father an erring son—binding up the broken | the path of rectitude that virtue and honor 
heart of the wife, as we lead Back the repen- may not stamble over his remams, If then 
tant husband—and may expect God’s bles- | this object is so desirable we should be more 
sing under the prayers of the aged mother,! strenuous in advancing the cause. We 
for our instrumentality in the salvation of | should cherish with our whole hearts a plan 
her child from this blighting evil. We may | that may do so much for God’s service and 
take down the glittering temptation from | man’s happiness. Let none suppose that he 


before the eyesof its wretched victim. We | comes here to kill time or for amusement, 
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and if any have mistaken that for the ob- 
ject, let them be undeceived on the subject. 
Although much good has been done in 
this glorious reform, and many victories, 
have been won over from the power of the 
despotic Tyrant, and many noble trophies of 
our conquests may now be exhibited, in the 
persons of the reformed and blessed—and 
the many happy homes that are this evening 
cheerful, that were once dreary and sad, and 


WwW ben the beaker’ 8 bri im with rust is din 
Because no lip will press it; 

When the worm is dead, which ever feg 
On the heart that dared caress it: 

When the gay false light of the eyes so | 
Be too true for thought to smother: 

When the art be lost, and the demon tos 
And man tempt not his brother. 


Then peaceful and blest, from toil ye 
Else, rest is but in heaven— 
For shame still lies in sad wet eyes; 





multitudes of glad hearts and smiling coun- | 
tenances of wives and children that will 
welcome home their husbands and fathers | 
not from the scenes of brawls and dissipa- 
tioun—but from their Divisions and sacred | 
work as Sons of Temperance; and while 
this is cause of gratitude and rejoicing—it | 
gives no time for relaxation, much less in- | 
difference or inaction, for the foe is still in 
the field, and although defeated at one point, 
he rallies at another—and while one fire has 
been quenched another has been kindled,and 
when the ery of woe has been stopped 

one of his altars of immolation, he has reared 
another, and the shricks of the sacrificed 
victims are still heard in the land. 

Then Brothers, let me repeat, there is no 
time for rest—but to renew our strength at 
the holy altar of our principle and go forth 
to mighty battle and certain victory—and 
we may take courage in our blessed work— 
by the interesting fact—that the virtuous 
and good are on our side, their prayers aid 
us, and their sympathies bless us—but best 
of all, God is on ourside, and who can sue- 
cessfully oppose us, THex— 

“Ox, brothers, on! though the night be gone, 
And the morning glory breaking! 

Though your toils be blest, ye may not rest, 
For danger’s ever waking; 

Ye have spread your sail, ye have braved the gale 
And calm o'er the sea is creeping, 

But I know by the sky that danger’s nigh— 
There's yet no time for;sleeping!, | 

Still dingy walls nurse midnight brawls, 
Up from the vale is wreathing 

A fatal cloud the soul to shroud, 
While man its poison’s breathing, 

Still vice is seen in glittering sheen 

In the ruby bubble laughing; 

But Death his shrine has reared in wine; 

And the young blood he is quafting. 





Still hearts with wo, are riven, 
Then, Brothers, on! though the nicl 


And the morning glory breaking: 


Though your toils be blest, ye may wot rest 


For danger—danger’s waking. 


SINCERITY. 

Be srncere! wreathe no smile. 
mask, under which lies coiled the s 
falsehood and duplicity; speak 
lips that which your actions may 
that which your heart approves, th 
a good conscience dictates, or be si 
you say there are some cases in whi 
cerity is out of the question % 

A God of truth has commande! 
not at all, and what is insincerii) 
spoken or acted untruth? You hav 
he is asdear to youas one cau be, 1 


by the ties of nature ; he greets you \ 


pleasing face, gains your conti len 

to you at all hours, sits by your lL 
at your table, even sleeps by your s 
presence is as sunshine to you; in 


ty you go to him, in joy vou ask his | 


| pation, in sorrow you seek his cons 
| But the knowledge comes to you, 1 
how or when, that dear friend 


| Your infirmities. Oh, the crushing 


that falls upon your heart as these 
are revealed ; “can it be??? you mur 
a glance that strives in vain to m 
venward. 

The man, by his insincerity, has } 


ed his soul, and planted the seeds of 


lion, perchance in yours; for it is ] 


have good faith towards your fellows 
the heart-strings, torn and quiver 
to the rude hand that has swept only 
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ee 
troy them ; it is hard to trust where you 
have been deceived. 

Be sincere in little matters ; the cord that 
holds us to life, the “silver cord,’’ and it is 
beautifully expressed in Scripture, is very 
sender, a slight touch would@destroy it — 
S» that which connects our souls w ith hea- 
ven is exceeding pure and subtile; a breath 
oh! take care that by 


will tarnish its lustre ; 
cinning, as it were by piecemeal, you do not | 
ius -~ A 

oak the far more precious tie. 


Be sincere with children ; notice how the 
} 
little eager things hang upon your lips. 


the lit 
Tell them a story, and shoete the first im- 
pulse of an intelligent child will be to ask> 
+ Js it trae? Was it really so?” Do not’ 
we implore you, in word or deed, be insin- 


cere With them ; as you Value ‘the word of 


Lord,” do not dare trifle with their 
trusting natures, That mother, upon whose 
yea or nay i 
rely, will see her children honored of men and 
ene of God; but she who by her ex- 
ample sends out liars and deceivers to work 


I 
ruin in the earth, will have no one to blame 


t herself, if she goes down in hopeless | 


sorrow to the grave.—Doston Olive Dranch 


THE LIFE OF AN EDITOR. 


Our friend Garven, of the Western Press, | 


thus feelingly and sensitively depicts the life 
of an Editor : 

To publish a paper, successfully, it is ne- 
essary not only to have a large subscription 
list, but to have some money, occasionally, 
and without that, no person need try to 
make an interesting paper. This is «]most! 
aself-evident truth, It will in spite of him, 
beinfluenced by the state of his pocket. If! 
they are well lined, he feels independent, | 
loves his fellow creatures, and can, with more | 
life and good will, defend and uphold the | 
cause Which he has espoused. 


a .child may fearlessly, wholly | 


' the land aks following closely in his 
wike, and nothing coming in but chips and 
grindstones, instead of endeavoring to make 
a readable paper, mo feels like taking his de- 
'parture for the other world; and like a ray 
of light, piercing thie blackest gloom, comes 
the thought, that he will not be troubled by 
the presence of his delinquents in those 
bright abodes !— Weekly Review. 


THE FAMILY HOMESTEAD. 


lieaven’s blessing be on the family home- 
stead! “Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home!’ sung the imagi: ary maid 
of Milan, the beautiful creature of John Howe 
ard Payne, when returning from the glare 
and pomp of the world, to her native cottage 
in the mountains of Switzerland. And, al- 
though all out of date, and conventionally 
vulgar this sentiment may be now considers 
ed, such is, or should be, the subdued. unso- 
| phisticated feeling of all natives of the farm 
house, and the country cottage. We may 
| leave the quiet roof of our childhood ; we 
may gain its treasures; we may enjoy its 
| greatness, its honors, and its applause; but 
there are times when they will all fade into 
nothing, in comparison with the peace, and 
| quietude, and tranquil happiness of a few 
acres of land, a comfortable roof, and con- 
tentment therewith ! 


A FEAT IN CHEMISTRY. 


Dering a recent lecture delivered by Prof, 
B, Silliman Jr, in New York, he solidified 


}carbonic gas. This was effected by bring- 





| ing sulphuric acid in contact with fcarbonat + 
| of soda, in a strong iron vessel, ce: ipable of 
resisting an expansive pressure of thirty- 
four atmospheres, or 510 pounds to the 
/square inch. Prof. S. stated that this ex- 
| periment had been given up entirely in 


The manner in which the circulating me- | France, in consequence of bursting several 
dium quickens the perceptive powers, and | iron vessels, by which several persons have 
causes the ideas to flow, is truly miraculous! been killed. But he stated that the iron ves« 
But if his pockets are empty, his paper bill | sels used on this oce asion, had never been 
unpaid, his family fighting for the last bite, | known to burst, and the experiment was 
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considered not at all dangerous, As the EDITORIAL % 
liquid (it beingin a liquid state in the ves- ta ee ta 
sel) was drawn off, a large portion instantly 
evaporated, and by the evaporation re- 
duced the remainder to the freezing 
point. In this way, several pounds 


STICK TO THE RIGHT. 
This direction is very difficult in jj 
servation, and very important in its ete 


of solid carbonic acid was obtained. It had | é' 
: upon the present and future enjoyme 
the appearance of the whitest snow, and sp 
was so cold that by holding it only three 
seconds, the hand would be frozen. He 
placed a portion of it around a long vessel | 
containing mercury, and froze the mercury | 1. 
: a elt “af the efiorts to do right be constant, 13 
solid! The mereury was then taken out and | ; 
: - coe path of happiness is entered, and the 

hammered like lead — Albany Register. | 


moral beings. Any other course wil] » 
in evil to him that pursues it, per! 





others. This will sooner or later be; 
apparent. But if the purpose be right, », 


peace shall be found, whatever may 
“ vas sy outward circumstances of the individ 
LEMARABLE CAVE. For no right purpose is formed with 


} . ._ | Vine assistance, or pursued without ; 
A remarkable cave, recently discovered in | 


P jabove. God helps those who will cl 
Berkshire County, Mass., has been explored. : Pee 


. ., | that which is good. The path of 
t is situated about a mile south of the vil- | ' . 
It tuated about 1 th of tl ms jeer at hei 
-~ | Such, Will not be uneven, or their ways yp. 
lage of North Adams. A narrow and diffi- . : : Atge — 
: — ,./ certain. But while ebserving the 
cult passage, about eight feet in length, leads | ~. , : ae 
2 : : | given above, the consciousness of right : 
toa room large enough to contain six or | * : : ae 
; ss . | tive and right action will afford joy o; 
eight persons. Northward, a small horizon- | ae 
| loyed sweetness, and peace not distur! 
tal avenue, ten or twelve feet long, leads to | ° ‘ Pee 
4 | the changes of the present, or the th 
another room, considerably Jarger than the | , : 
’ =f | of the future. But to him who disregs 
first. From this, by descending twenty per- | 
: : ERR | however pleasant the way may appea 
pendicular feet, another room is entered, ’ oS 


: : | fore him in the outset, there will- 
thirty feet long, by an average breadth of | : ‘ 

3 ’ i ; | must be disappointments and weari 
about twenty feet, and twenty feet high— 
Beyond this, and lower down are similar 
apartments, answering to bedrooms, pantries, 
&c. Farther on, no one has explored. The 








For in his way there are snares and ¢: 
and pitfalls which he cannot escape. 
| less difficult, but incomparably move | 
i ardous, to follow the inclinations of the: 
walls of the cavern are composed of ime- without reference to right, than to male 
stune, belonging to the vast ledge of which right the ground of all a 
Saddle Mountain is composed.—Scientific For, to stick to the right, we must p 
American. ays 8 ere 
a firm, unyielding purpose of soul, i 

habitual determination of will, to pursue un- 

A Rent Cometr.—A_ correspondent of the | compromisingly the way of righteousues- 
Boston Traveller states it is a fact that Biela’s | No man, without this, will pursae with a 
Comet was rent in twain in November, 1845. | undeviating step the right path. Ther ar 
There isno doubt of the fact. The two! so many temptations to turn but fora me 
pieces were seen both in Europe and Ameri- | ment--to step but one step from the | 
ca. One was larger and brighter than the} track, that unless one is fully aware of th 
other, and side by side, they retired into the importance of right in the smallest, as we. 
distant regions of space, in the same path | as in the greatest matters, it is next to ce 
the unbroken comet would have pursued. tainty, that his step will be uneven, avd bs 
continuance in the right but transient. Pra- 


} 
} 


Be temperate, if you would have health. ‘ ciple, fixed and holy principle, must baw 




















ct ine heart, and the stern, une | it crumbles ber ene »ath your feet, and e » are 

yielding resolve must be stamped indelibly | j le ‘ft floundering in the sea of de fearful 
pon the mind and conscience, or tempta- | ‘lest the life-boat of merey never reach you. 

tions to worldliness, or other wrong, will | We say, fly the appearance of wrong, and 

captivate, and stain the soul, and leave it in | stick forever to the right, and happiness,pure 

ruins from which it may never recover. We _and unmixed as the pleasures of a glorious 

would say to the young : Beware how you | eternity, shall be yours. 

ser out on the journey of life, without a deep | 

and abiding sense that right should be pur- 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


——=» 


eed under all circumstances. That there is 
no condition or situation in which man may | : 
bs placed, where he can choose consistently | We are happy to learn that the Principal 
th , path of evil. Start with the purpose 
that you will ask God to guide and assist 


of this well-known and popular Institution, 
has discovered the want of a Classical and 

Geiantii. Gol we der, aa 
vow in Whatever you have to do, and you | Scientific School of a high order, and has 


will not sn be found in the path that leads |“ ded to the Commercial College a Literary 


, . . enartment, whi ‘ : successfu 
to dishonor and shame. How few weigh | Department, which is already in successful 


: operation, Mr. Gregory, with the zeal and 
ewefully the influence of each act,and count | 2 P ae iM p: r on 
‘ " . } etheiency that has characterize is former 
the cost of pursuing the course which may be |"? © t has characterized his former 
| course, having leased and fitted up at great 


yesented for their choice. Many bitter reflec- ; 1d Fell tal 
t ° > 7 y , ] ; P 
: ° - _|expense, in Odd Fellow fall, a suite o 

tins—much of the wasting and consuming | ~~! re —s 


j | spacious rooms, adjoining the r s of the 
grief that now preys continually upon once I . » adjoining the rooms of the 


Commercial Department. 


noble hearts, might never have been known, 


“Proceeding on the same practical ideas 
if the suffarer had cor inted the cost of a first > I ‘ “ 


which have rendered the Commercial Col- 
remove from the path of rectitude. The first the C , 


leviation is like the letting out uf waters, | , 
| both in the course of studies and in the meth- 


lege so useful and popular, it is designed, 
which sweep ultimately away every barrier, age , 
and prostrate every prop of virtue, and re- | conte r vopheuaite arte nccigentaes ype 
move every hope and enjoyment. | wants of our country and of the age, and to 
) i « . 
I do not believe, as a great man has assert- | the character and aims of the pupil. 
el, that the stains of impurity may never be | Conserving whatever is sound and useful 
: . is ] ° iene ¢ . Pon rloacely 
efieal, or that one may never fully recover | '¥ the experience of the past, and fearlessly 
his former uncorruptness, and purity of | adopting whatever is found excellent in mod- 


thoaght and feeling. Bat it is certain, that | eT methods of instruction, it will be the 


when one has turned his steps towards the } Ste udy aim to develop in the pupils a sound, 


| 
cites of death, an] finds himself in the way | practical, intelligent, and moral manhood. 
of wrong doing, though he may recover him- | A regular course of instruction, embracing 
f from the way and the habits of wrong, | the ordinary collegiate course, will be offered 
he will, to his latest hour of existence, carry | to those wishing a complete classical educa- 
the stinging reflection of his wrong. This | tion ; and candidates for this course will un- 
shall embitter the last moments of his pil- dergo a thorough examination to ascertain 
grimage here below, and envelop with the | their preparedness to enter profitably upon 
pall of death, the glorious visions of immor- | the studies of the classes they respectively 
tality, which bad otherwise lighted up with | propose to join. 
eternal joy his pathway to eternity. Young It will, however, be a main object of the 
man, will you seize on the pleasures of the Institution to furnish young men instruc- 
moment at such a cost as this? Then watch | tion in such studies or courses of study as 
the movings of thought, and the enkindlings | ™4y fit them for the duties of the profes- 
of desire, and mark the slightest shade of | 8ions they shalladopt. Students will,there- 
Wrong, and fly from the verge of ruin before ' fore; be permitted to enter the clas:es for 
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which they are qualified, and pursue partic- 
ular courses of study as far as they desire. 
An Academic Department will be opened 
for those whose degree of progress falls short 
of what is required for admission to the Col- 
legiate Classes. A thorough preparatory 
course will be afforded to students designing 
to enter the State University.” 
The school was opened the second Wednes- 
day of May, and the first term will continue 


eleven weeks. 

“The Academic year, beginning the first 
Wednesday in September, will be divided 
inte two sessions of twenty-two weeks each. 
The sessions will each be divided by a week 
of vacation, into quarters of eleven weeks.— 
There will also be a vacation of one week at 
the end of the fall and winter session, and of 
five weeks at the close of the spring and 
summer session.”’ 


tg With this number, we close the sixth 
volume vf the Monthly Literary Miscellany. 
We want those who are in the receipt of the 
Miscellany, whose term expires with this 
number, to renew their subscriptions as early 
as convenient; and we hope each one of 
them will send us at least one additional 
subscriber, with pay in advance. Remember 
that four subscribers, with pay in advance, 
will secure you ove copy gratis. 

We have some copies of the last volume. 
Will those ordering books, be particular to 
inform us at what time each subscriber will 
commence. Oftentimes books are ordered, 
and we are left in doubt whether to send back 
numbers, or not. We prefer that all should 
commence with January or July. 

We have five hundred bound volumes of 
Jast year, and would be glad to supply or- 
ders for them. Price $1,25; with liberal 
discount to those who buy to sell again. 


§@9” Those who are indebted for the vol- 
ume just now completed,will be kind enough 
to send in the amount for the year, and we 


will consider it as in advance. We have fa- 
vored some of our eld and tried friends since 
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December last ; it is sufficient for them to be 
reminded that half the year is gone, Re 
spond as soon as you can conveniently, 





Acents WantEp.—We want several hon. 
est and faithful young men to act as Agents 
for the Monthly Literary Miscellany. If we 
can find those who are efficient, we shall be 
glad to give them constant and continued 
employment. 


Qa All Booksellers, Postmasters, Minis. 
ters, and Students are respectfully requested 
to interest themselves in the increase of ou 
list of subscribers. 





(To any one who will forward us four 
dollars, we will send five copies of the Mis. 
cellany for one year. Who will make the 
first response? 





Tue Srvpent, is an excellent and insrue- 
tive Miscellany for the young. Published 
by Fowlers & Wells, New York, at $1,00a 
year inndvance, There is room for all such 
Magazines. 


Tue Scnoormate.—This is another very 
useful publication. It is conducted with 
ability. We would be glad to forward sub- 
scriptions for any of our young friends for 
either of these Magazines, In forwarding 
money to us you can send also for these, and 
we will forward your money at our own ex- 


pense, 


Tar Capt, is a fine paper for the Daugh- 
ters and Cadets of Temperance, Published 
at Germantown, Ohio, price 25 cts. a yeat— 
Itis richly worth twice that amount. For 
three dollars we will send these three and 
he Miscellany one year, and they are worth 
five in any family. 

We are under great obligations to wavy 
Editors for the:r kind notices and would be 
glad to reciprocate, but cannot notice all 
that deserve it at once. 











